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URREY THEATRE.—Lessee and Directress, 
k MISS VIRGINIA BLACK WOOD.—LAST SIX NIGHTS 
OF ‘*DOLLY VARDEN,” which must, notwithstanding its 
great success, be withdrawn for other novelties at the end of its 
month’srun. Theentire public Press have pronounced ‘‘ DOLLY 
VARDEN ” one of the most genuine successes of the present 
season. On SATURDAY, OCT. 26th, at 7, the celebrated 
nautical drama, “THE RED ROVER.” On MONDAY, 
OCT. 28th, and following evenings, ‘‘ THE SPECTRE BRIDE- 
GROOM,” after which “DOLLY VARDEN,” new version of 
Dickens’s ‘* Barnaby Rudge ;” characters by Mesdames Virginia 
Blackwood, R. Mellor, A. H. Lacey, Linley; Messrs. H. Lee, 
George Vincent, Gresham, Nicholson, Reid, Cornwall, Honey, 
&c. (THE WARREN IN FLAMES at 10.30.) On Saturday, 
November 2nd, Mr. Murray Wood will make his first appear- 
anco in London. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7. No fees, 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Undér the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Karl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the Institution, on 
ee EVENING NEXT, the 81st inst., commencing 
at 8 o'clock, 








By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat ACADEMY or Music, 


4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


C—- AND ART FOR WOMEN.—SOUTH 
h KENSINGTON MUSEUM —Mr. ERNST PAUER will 
deliver SIX LECTURES on ‘“‘The CLAVECIN and PIANO. 
FORTE,” and Mr. SEDLEY TAYLOR SIX LECTURES on 
“The THEORY of SOUND,” commencing Wednesday, the 
6th NOVEMBER, at 2.30 p.m. For Prospectus apply to the 
Hon, and Rev. F. BYNG, Treasurer, at the Museum, Fee for 
either course, 10s. 6d., or for both courses, 15s. 


N ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitarist, 

begs to inform her friends and pupils that she has 
removed to 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., and that 
she continues to give Lessons. 


R. HENRY GUY (by permission of the 

Committee of Management of the ROYAL ACADEMY 

OF MUSIC), will sing his new song, ‘* PHILOMEL,” at 

{ifracombe, 26th; Kingsbridge, 28th; Tavistock, 29th. Sent 
post-free for 18 stamps. 

Lamsory Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-street. 


N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AvGuSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


N R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr, Jonn Ruopgs, Croypon, 8. 


























r'O ORGANISTS.—An ORGANIST is required 

for a Catholic Church. Apply by letter, giving reference 
and stating where last engaged, to F. BOND, Deacon's News 
Rooms, Leadenhall. » H.C. 


~strect, 
INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 
with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 
by GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 
the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 
BENEDICT, &c. Price One Shilling. Goppanp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet. Second Edition. 


ROSE IN HEAVEN. New Song. B 

FRANZ ABT. 8s.; free by post at half-price. ‘‘This 

little gem will haunt the memory of those who hear it long 

after the song has ceased.”—Vide Graphic. ‘Is a charming 

= ~ pgs song, simple and sweet.”—Midland Counties 

eraid, 

EETHOVEN’S SIX FAVOURITE WALTZES 

for the PIANOFORTE. Edited and Fingered by GEO. 

F. WEST. 33s. ; free by post for 18 stamps each. 

OZART’S FAVOURITE WALTZES, Nos. 1, 

2, 8, carefully and effectively arranged by GEO, F 

WEST. 3s. each ; post free at half-price. 

oe BOX. A Sensational Caprice for the 

Piano (No. 1). Composed by I. LIEBICH. 4s. ; free 

by post for 24 stamps. Always encored. 

HE MATCHLESS SCHOTTISCHE, for the 

PIANOFORTE. Composed by F. MATTINI. 2s. 6d. 

Also by the se composer, THE CHARMING POLKA, 

Qa. 6d., and THE WILD WAVES MARCH, 2s. 6d. Each 

iree by post at half-price, in stamps. 

Rosxer’s Widely-popular ART of SINGING. 
4s. ; free hy post 24 stamps. 

London: Sole Publishers, Ronernt Cocks & Co., 











DANCE 


MUSIC 


BY 


KIKOQO. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 


A good Dancing Set. Containing the 


following well-known tunes :— 


SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 
PEQUILLO, CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, 
CARIOLE, CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 
and WAGGA-WAGGA, 


ALSO BY THE 


SAME POPULAR COMPOSER, 


~ 


o ©.6.60°-0.2 ‘Oo Oo™ 


JOLLY FROG’S GALOP 
JOHN PEEL GALOP - 
WEDDING RING WALTZ 
ALPINE CLIMBER WALTZ 
ALI BABA QUADRILLES- 
ALI BABA GALOP 
ALI BABA WALTZ 
ALI BABA POLKA 
BASHFUL YOUNG LADY QUAD- 
RILLES - 
BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
QUADRILLES 
LETTY POLKA 


ALP PK BO PB 


» 
°o 


PUBLISHED BY 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


JULIA WOOLE’S 
MUSIC, 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL. 





THE FIRST SERIDS 


or 


THESE BEAUTIFUL COMPOSITIONS 


ARE 


NOW READY. 


HENRY STEAD & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
19, PICCADILLY, W. 


W. C. LEVEY’S NEW MUSIC. 
“THE LADY OF THE LAKE.” 


PERFORMED AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY. LANE. 


THE SPINNING SONG. 48s, 
SOLDIER, REST. Duet. 88, 
BLANCHE OF DEVON’S SONG. 6s. 
A FIG FOR THE VICAR. 8. 
THE INCANTATION DANCE, 
THE LADY OF THE DAKE QU 





Sa, 
ADRILLE. 42. 





FAVOURITE SONGS. 


ESMERALDA. Three Editions, E, F, and simplified in D, 
4s. each. . 

THE MAGIC OF MUSIC. Two Editions, C and F, 4s. each. 
THE KING AND THE BEGGAR MAID. 3s. 

THE DEAR EMERALD ISLE. 36. 
COME HOME, MY SAILOR BOY, 
THE LIGHT OF LOVING EYES. 

THERE IS A SONG, 4%. 


3a. 





DANCE MUSIC. 


Performed by the Orchestra at Drury Lane Theatre, under the 
direction of the Composer. 
8s. 


THE DOLLY VARDEN POLKA. Illustrated. 
REBECCA WALTZES. Illustrated. 4s. 
OLD ENGLISH DANCE, With Pipe and Timbrel. 3s, 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


ESMERALDA. By Winneim Kune. 4s, 

ESMERALDA, By Baotyixy Ricnanps, 48. 

ESMERALDA, easy. By Junes Rocnann, 2s, 

ESMERALDA WALTZES, on Esmeralda, The Dear Emerald 
Isle, and the Magic of Music, By Cuantus Goprnsy. 4s. 





LONDON : 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 


Di. invigorating and enriching the vice, and removing 
affections cf the wo Fy has maintained its bigh character for a 
narter of a century, and the flattering test onials received 

Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Cl and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No V or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenges. To 
he obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 





R. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE.— 








eyerywhere, and at 6, New Burlington-street, 





Order 
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NEW AND SELECT MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. METZLER & CO., 


47, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


NEW OPERA, 
"“GELMINA.” 
By PRINCE PONIATOWSKL 


Price complete, 25s, 


- He PRACTICAL CHOTR-MASTER:” a 

Quarterly Publication of Original Anthems, Canticles, 
and other Music suitable for use in |-ivine Service. Edited by 
WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. Doc., Organist of Leeds Town Hall. 
Yearly subscription, including postage, 8s. 6d.; half-yearly, 
fa, Od. ; single numbers to Non-subscribers. 38. Parts 1, 2, 3, 
4 an? 5 now woady, 


SUNDAY EVENINGS at the HARMONIUM. 
\ By K. F. RIMBAULT, In 2 Vols., Cloth, price 4s. each. 
Vol. 2 just published. 


| pt 2 SACRED MELODIES for the HAR- 
MONIUM, Arranged by J. A. WADE. Cloth, 4s. 


“ss ORGANIST’S FRIEND :” a Collection 
of Volun‘aries, Choruses, &c Arranged for the 
Organ or Harmonium by JOSEPIL ROBINSON, 


rice, 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SUITABLE FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
M ETZLER & CO.’S OPERA BOUFFE SERIES, 


containing Libretto, Stage Directions, Dresses, and 
Music, complete. Edited by H. B. FARNIE. 

BLIND BEGGARS, Offenbach. 1a. 

MAGIC MELODY. Offenbach. 2. 6d. 

FORTY WINKS. Offenbach. 1s. 

ROSH OF AUVERGNE Offenbach. 1s. 

BREAKING THE SPELL. Offenbach, 1s. 

CHILPERIC. Hervé. 28. 6d. 

CRIMSON SCARF. Legonuix. 1s, 

(Others in the Press), 


Price 1s, each 


LADDIN, Vocal Score. 


Score. Hervé. 4a. 


Hervé. 5s. Piano 


rpuk MUSICAL 
published. 


BLIOU, 


New Numbers just 
rice 6d, cach ; 


by post, 7d. 

No. 84. Seventeen Sacred Pieces for Harmonium. 
No, 85, Thirteen New and Popular Comic Songs, 
No. 36. Eleven Vopular Sacred Songs, 
No, 37 Ditto, Ditto. 

No. 38. Thirteen Popular Irish Songs, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Ts AMERICAN ORGAN TUTOR. By 
¥ 


* F. RIMBAULT, Containing all the necessary 
Instructions for learning this delightful Instrument. Price 5s. 


MASON AND HAMLIN’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
FROM 20 TO 135 GUINEAS, 


Illustrated Lists Post Free, on application to the 
Sole Agents for the United Kiugdom, 


METZLER & CO. 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUM § 


MESSRS. METZLER & CO., 


Wholesale Agents for the United Kingdom, have a good supply 
of these Lustruments from 6 to 100 Guineas, 


een 


Iuuustaateo Lists Post Frex on APppuicarion. 


METZLER & CO., 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


J. T. HAYES, 


Church Publisher and Bookseller, 
LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 
4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 





TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, cach 1s., postage, 14d. In 
4 Vols, cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
{ thinner Vols., ’s. 6d. each; postage, 3d. 

* Amongst the Church stories of lat» years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, and power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”"—Church Work, 

DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 

“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman, 

“A prettier story was never written.”—Gu wdian. 

“Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review, 

“An attractive little tale."—Church Times. 

FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 

“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 

* An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times. 
CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. dy Rev. S. 

BAKING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 

A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 


been examined.” —Guardian. 


OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 

‘*The story is most interesting.’"—Church Times. 

«Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 
WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 

5a, by Post 5s. 5d. 

“ Well-written, full of useful sugzestions and warning—to 
young ladies especialy.”—Literary Churchman, 

* Exceedingly interesting.”—Churchman’s Companion 
NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. 

BARING-GOULD. 38s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 

“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian. 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

© Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
wi'l make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times, 


RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 3s. 6d., by 
Post 3s. 9. 

‘Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrusively.”""-—Guardian, 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. Gd., by Post 3s. 10d. 

**A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.” —Preface. 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d.; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 

“Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. 
instructive.”"—Church Review. 

“Thoroughly Catholic in sentimert, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times. 

LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

‘€A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library .’—Guardian. 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 28, €d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in waich Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

‘*Its tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.”—Church Times. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rey. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

“We poet recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.” —Guardian, 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE, 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

‘* Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplat t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time. "—Literary Churchman, 

“A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review. 

TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Serics. By Author of ‘‘ Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
(separated), each 3s. 6d. ; by Post 38. 10d. 

“Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.”’—Guardian. 

“Brief sketches from real life ; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.” —Churchman, 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord's Life. By C. A, JONES. 2s. 6d.; by 
Post 2s. 8d. 

** Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruc- 
tion will be appreciated."”—Church Times. 


Interesting and 





Hayes’s Catalogue on application. 





J.T. HAYES, LYALL PLACK, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 





HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


NEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New 
Map of Syria, Illustrations, {nscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah 
Stones,” &. 2 vols. Svo. 


JHE LIFE AND TIMES OF MAR- 
AL GARET OF ANJOU. By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8vo. 
ECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. 
PLANCHE. 2vols. 8vo. her jn 
ew THE SUN. By G. A. SALA. 


lvol. 8vo. 











AORTIES FROM “GIB,” in quest of 
Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON. 
1 vol. 


\V ILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By 
E. DYNE FENTON, Author of “Sorties from Gib.’ 
With 20 Illustrations. 1 vul. 8vo., price 73. 6d. 


DARON GRIMBOSH, Doctor of 


Philosophy, and som:> time Governor of Barataria, 
1 vol. 8vo. “4 


OWER and GURSE. By John Lane 
FORD, Author of ‘‘ Charles Stennis.” 3 vols. ak 
MYHE VICAR’S DAUGHTER. A New 
__ Story. By GEORGE MACDONALD, 
WAITING RACE. By EDMUND 
: YATES. 3 vols. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CORNISH 
4 RECT RK. By the late JAMES HAMLEY TREGENNA. 
MIHE SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By 
ALICE CHARLOTTE SAMPSON. 3 vols. —_ 
| gti age DALLYING. By ARTHUR 
LILLIE. 38 vols. 
‘i= GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 
By ANTIION Y TROLLOPE. poe = rt 
EADY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a 
Matter-of-Fact Story. 3 vols. Stems | 
[ NDER THE GREENWOOD TREE, 
By the Author of “ Desperate Remedies,” &c. 2 vols. 


OMING HOME TO ROOST. By 
GERALD GRANT. 3 vols. 


TIINSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 

















AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 


Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instavotion Gratis. 
Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post ftee. 
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UNDERGROUND. 


When I travel on that line 
Insecure 
By the cynics unbenign 
Called the Sewer, 
Will, I sigh, no other way 
E’er be found 
Than to burrow day by day 
Underground ? 


Stench Tartarean that escapes, 
Fume that frets ; 
Sulphides in their many shapes, 
Carburets ; 
Brimstone (mixt with treacle) may 
P’raps be sound, 
Tickles, though, the uvula 
Underground. 


Shrieks of engines as of souls 
Quite appalled 
When they plunge into the holes 
Tunnels called ; 
Scrunch and squeal of hideous brakes 
Scrooping round ; 
All a purgatory makes 
Underground. 


Slamming of a dozen doors 
In the beam 
Of the foggy lights, and roars 
Of the steam; 
Station-names so bawled that none 
Can expound 
When his proper course is run 
Underground. 


Every carriage overflows 
Like to burst, 
Third class patrons on the toes 
Of the First. 
Pipes forbidden are to smoke, 
Yet abound 
*Mid the Stygian fumes that choke 
Underground. 


Now and ever off the track 
Coaches glide, 
Now and then of cash a lack 
To divide. 
Things are brought to such a pass 
That profound 
Schemers grudge our very gas 
Underground. 


Every nuisance that can vex 
Those who ride: 
Dangers threatening limbs and necks 
On each side: 
Cure for all these ills what hope ? 
None is found ! 
Give Directors length of rope : 
Hang them round 
Underground. 


CaNTABIT vACUUS VIATOR. 








PROVINCIAL. 





The Gentlemen’s Manchester Concert on the 14th 
inst. included the unfinished symphony in B minor 
by Schubert, and the Pianforte Concerto in O minor 
by Beethoven capitally played by Mr. Charles Hallé, 
The concert throughout was a complete success. 


Mr. de Jong’s Manchester Popular Concerts com- 
menced under most favourable circumstances. At 
the second concert the program included overture, 
‘‘Egmont,” Beethoven; allegretto scherzando, from 
8th symphony, Beethoven; grand air varié, for 
orchestra, Riviére; overture, ‘ Guillaume Tell,* 
Rossini; march ‘‘ Coronation,’ Meyerbeer. 





A movement is on foot for the erection of a 
Public Hall at Motherwell, Lanarkshire. The 


ments has long been felt, and is at last likely to 
be satisfied. It is intended thatthe Hall shall 
accommodate 2000 persons. Music will form the 
principal attraction, and there seems to be every 
probability that the boon will be thoroughly 
appreciated. 





A concert was given at the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, on Monday last, in aid of the funds of 
St. James’s Roman Catholic Church. Miss FE. A. 
Johnson, the pianist, has just returned from Cologne, 
where she Las been studying at the Conservatoire. 
Her execution of a selection from Dr. Hiller's suite 
of pieces, and with Mr. Otto Bernhardt of Thalberg’s 
and De Beriot’s fantasia on ‘ Les Huguenots,” 
proved her great ability. 


At the Theatre Royal, Manchester, ‘ Peep 0’ Day” 
possesses attractions for the gallery which appear 
rather to increase than otherwise, and accordingly 
the management have once more placed it on the 
stage of this theatre. The performance, though fair 
in one or two instances, is one which we cannot 
commend, and which does not call for detailed 
criticism. The pieco is announced to be played 
during next week, and will be succeeded by Mr- 
Halliday’s ‘* Notre Dame.” 





Halliday’s ‘‘ Rebecca” was performed at the New 
Queen’s Theatre for the first time in Manchester on 
Monday evening, with, as we understand, the same 
scenery, dresses, and appointments with which it 
was played in the metropolis. The leading cha- 
racter is assumed by Mrs. George Rignold. The 
lady was favourably known in Manchester several 
years since. She performs with admirable effect 
the part of Rebecca. Mr. Pennington presents a 
finished and consistent picture of Isaac of York ; Mr. 
Pitt is a manly representative of Richard Ceur de 
Lion; and the minor characters are well supported. 





Mr. Ryalls gave a concert at the Music Hall 
Birkenhead on Tuesday last week, the artists being 
Mesdames F'lorerce Lancia, Cafferata and Enriquez. 
Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Maybrick and Santley, M. 
Sainton and Mr. Lindsay Sloper. Mr. Santley was 
in fine voice and sang all bis songs as well as ever. 
Mame. Lancia as usual, delighted every one, by her 
sympathetic and refined singing, and Miss Enriquez 
and Mr. Lloyd were well received. M. Sainton’s 
violin solos were given in irreproachable style. The 
inhabitants of Birkenhead and neighbourhood are 
greatly indebted to Mr. Ryalls for the musical treat 
afforded. 





Legitimacy is enjoying another brief season at the 
Liverpool Amphitheatre. Mr. Barry Sullivan, who 
has been playing in Ireland for a few weeks, 
attracting crowded houses every night at Cork and 
Limerick, as well as at Dublin, commenced on 
Monday a twelve-night engagement at the Liverpool 
theatre. At Dublin Mr. Sullivan drew larger 
audiences than could be remembered by the oldest 
habitués, and the nightly receipts were larger than 
ever before, opera times excepted. At Cork he was 
similarly successful, and we learn from the local 
Examiner that previous to leaving that city Mr, 
Sullivan, in response to the Mayor, presented a 
cheque for £50 for St. Patrick’s Male and Female 
Orphan Asylun. 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal on Monday night 
Her Majesty's Italian Opera Company opened a 
season of six nights. The opera produced was 
“ Tucrezia Borgia.” Signor Campanini was very 
successful, and the receptions accorded to Malle. 
Titiens and Mdme, Trebelli-Bettini were of the 
most enthusiastic kind. On Tuesday night the 
‘*Sonnambula” was played. Mdlle. Marimon’s 
first appearance in Belfast was a great hit as Amina, 
and at the close of each act she was vociferously 
cheered, ‘Il Trovatore”’ was given on Wednesday, 


welcomed. On Saturday 





want of some such place for evening entertain- 








bringing with it as Ferrando Signor Foli who is a 
great favourite here, and who was most heartily 
evening the corps 


The excursionists’ day at the Dublin Exhibition 


on Thursday last proved a great success. Nearly 
eight thousand persons visited the building. From 
four to five o'clock a concert was held in the grand 
concert hall, which was crowded from floor to 
ceiling. Dr. and Mrs. O'Donoghue, Mr. Edward 
Oldham, and Mr. M. E. Walker, concertinist, were 
the artists engaged. Mrs. O' Donoghue was in good 
voice, and sang with remarkable excellence, whilst 
Dr. O'Donoghue and Mr. Oldham gained consider- 
able applause for their rendering of the duet, 
“ Flow gently Deva,” in which their artistic 
phrasing and rapid execution of florid passages 
were conspicuous. In the evening the New Phil- 
harmonic Society gave a concert with a chorus of 
three hundred voices. Mr. G. V. Lee conducted. 
Liverpool is to be well provided with orchestral 
music this winter. In addition to the concerts of 
the Philharmonic Society and the series initiated by 
Mr. De Jong in St. George’s Hall on Wednesday, 
Mr. Hallé and his famous band will give two per- 
formances during the next two months, For Wed- 
nesday’s concert Mr. De Jong engaged Miss Wynne, 
Mrs. and Mr. Patey, and Mr. Arthur Byron. At the 
Philharmonic concert on Tuesday evening a cantata, 
“The Erl King’s Daughter,” was performed for tho 
first time in Liverpool. Its author is the eminent 
Danish composer, Herr Gade, pupil of Mendelssohn. 
The soloists engaged were Mdme. Florence Lancia, 
Miss Enriquez, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. The 
instrumental music included Beethoven's First Sym- 
phony, in C, the overtures to ‘* Don Giovanni” and 
* FRuryanthe,” and Mendelssohn's violin concerto, in 
which latter M. Sainton performed. 








An accident of a somewhat alarming character 
occurred on Monday night at Mr. Hengler’s cireus, 
at. Sheffield. The structure is of wood, and was 
only opened on Saturday week. On Monday the 
place was crowded, and during some acrobatic 
performances a gallery which ran across the pas- 
sage from the stables to the arena suddenly gave 
way, and from thirty to forty persons were precipi- 
tated to the ground, a distance of about fourteen 
feet. A panic seized the remainder of the spectators, 
and a great many rushed from the building. Mr. 
Hengler and his company rendered prompt assist- 
ance to the unfortunate people who were struggling 
and screaming amongst the beams and hoard- 
ings of the broken gallery. Inashort time they 
were allrescued. On making Inter inquiries it was 
found that the accident is attended by more serious 
consequences than was at first supposed. Seven 
persons were taken to the General Infirmary, and 
a similar number to the Public Hospital. The 
full extent of the injuries sustained by some of the 
persons has not been ascertained. Miss Emery, 
one of the performers, was much shaken and 
crushed. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave a con- 
cert on Tuesday last. The program included 
Gade's cantata ‘* The Erl-King’s Daughter” (solos 
by Mdme. Florence Lancia, Miss Hnriquez and Mr. 
Santley) ; Overtures Don Giovanni,” “ Euryanthe” 
and ** Zanetta ;’ Beethoven's No. 1 Symphony in 0 
(Op. 21); Mendelssohn's violin concerto &e. Mr. 
Santley sang J. L. Hatton's “ Wreck of the Hes- 
perus” with great effect, and Mr. Lloyd was encored 
for his singing of Benedict's “ Fily Mavourneen,” 
Mdme. Florence Lancia sang charmingly the aria 
“Or son sola” from Auber’s ‘* Le Ferment,” also in 
the duet “ Pronta is son” from “ Don Pasquale” 
with Mr. Santley, and was much applauded. Miss 
Enriquez sang in excellent style Handel's “ Cangia 
ad’ aspetto.” M. Sainton’s splendid playing in the 
violin concerto was one of the features of the con- 
cert. Sir Julius Benedict conductéd in his usual able 
manner.——The Musical Society gave a perform- 
ance of Spohr's oratorio ** The Last Judgment "and 
selections from Handel's ** Acis and Galatea” at Bt. 
George’s Hall on Friday last. The soloists were 
Mdme. Blanche Cole, (Mrs, Sidney Naylor) Miss 
Chadwick, Messrs. Montem Smith and Lewis 
Thomas. Mr. Seymour leader, Mr, Best organist 
and Mr. Sanders conductor——Mr. De Jong of 





operatique leaye for Glasgow. 
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Manchester announces a series of popular concerts 
at St. George's Hall. Mr. Sims Reeves and Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington are announced for a morning 
concert at the Philharmonic Hall. 

From our last notice of “ ITenry V." it might be 
inferred that the acting was entirely subordinated to 
the scenic and other accessories, but this is by 
‘Henry V." it would 
seom that the manacer of the Prince’s Theatre, 
Manchester, was determined that no vulnerable 
point shonld be found. From the title réle filled 
by Mr. Calvert himself to the praesent 
all are execllent in their especial spheres. The 
reports of this Shakespearean revival which have 
appeared in the local papers are most unanimous 
in the praise of ‘* Henry V." as a whole. Mr. 
Calvert's conception of the king is most consistent, 
and agrees with most of the traditions of this 





no means the ease, In 


monarch, Genial, blunt, a thorough soldier, 
he looks born to command, and by his manner 
inspires his soldiery with courage. And yet 


when in his disguise) 


of his 


conversation (when ‘in 
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sang songs by Mozart, Schubert, and Arthur Sullivan. 
We fancy the music was rather beyond the apprecia- 
tion of the audience. 

At the last Crystal Palace Saturday Concert which 
attracted a large audience, the following selection 
was performed :— 


1. Overture. “ Ali Baba". .....-.cccccscccese Cherubini. 
2. Scena and Aria, “ Non te mer amato 
OMA « vccvencscsnccce.cecscees soensess Mozart. 


Madame Sinico, 
Violin Obbligato—Mr. Watson, 
3. Concerto, Organ, and Orchestra.......+++ Prout. 
(First time:) 
Organ—Dr. Stainer. 
4, Romanza, “ ‘ee @ Amore” (“ La Favo- 
rita”). «e+e Donizetti. 
“Mr J. W. ‘Turner. 
5. Aria, “ Se’l ver” (“ Fidelio”) .. e+eee Beethoven. 
Mdme. Sinico. 


| 6. Symphony, No. 2 (D major) . Beethoven, 
7. Song, “ The Shades of Evening close 
around” cocee FF. Clay. 
"Mr. & W. ‘Turner. 
8. Canzone, “ wae vorreste” (Ballo in 
Maschera”) .. dbeoes Vena, 
*“‘Madmne. Sinico.. 
9. Overture, “ Ruy Blas” .... eo cces Mendelssohn. 


From the above it will be seen that the novelty of 
the day was Mr. Prout’s Concerto—a novelty not of 
the day only but of the time. Of actual organ con- 





with the soldier he learns the responsibilities 
! 


position and sees the horrors of war as seen by his 


subjects in a manner he had never thought on, Mr. 


Calvert shows that he has studied the noble side of | 


the king's character ss well as the more thoughtless 
nnd careless, Again, in the 


1 


wooing scene with the | 


French Princess, when he asks her to 


Vouchaafe to teach a soldier terms 
Such aa will enter at a lady's ear 
Aid plead his love suit, 
he looks and acts as the plain soldier that he is, not 
‘one of those fellows of infinite tongue that 
ean rhyme themselves into ladies’ favours.” He is 
admirably seconded in this scene by the grace and 
piquaney of Malle, Legrand. Both the part of the 
Princess and her confidante Alice are played by 
French Indies, and the realism of the scene is con- 
sequently perfect; their broken English is natural 
and piquant, and does not grate on the ear as when | 
rendered by tho general run of English actresses. 
Another well played part is that of the Ning of France. 
Mr. F., 
Shakespeare's lines with a properappreciation of their 
beauty. The humour of the piece is well sustained by | 
the representatives of Ilucllen and Pistol, Messrs. 
J. D. Stoyle and Wyke Moore. 
man is to be 


The former gentle- 
congratulated on his temporary 
emancipation from Offenbach, He is too good and 
sound an actor to be lost to the legitimate drama. 
Mr. Wyke Moore heartily enters into the character of 
the cowardly bully. But what need to particularise 
everybody when all are so good, and all in their 
several departments deserve so much credit. Nor 
must we forget a filling tribute to Mrs. Charles 
Calvert, who as Chorus has so large a sliare in the 
responsibilities of the revival. Her attitudes are 
dignified and natural, and she speaks the fine lines 
set down for her in a most satisfactory manner— 
proving herself to be as good an eloentionist as an 
actress. The book of the play as published by 
Mr. Calvert, according to his arrangement for stage 
representation, is a great advantage to visitors to the 
theatre, In addition to giving the authorities for the 
scenery, costumes, arms, and armour he also gives 
explanatory notes from Froissart, Stowe, Hume, 
Hollinshed, Sharon Turner, &e., &c., of great value, 
showing how thoronghly he has stndied to make the | 
production perfect. These entorprising efforts are 
being crowned with the suecess they so well deserve ; 
the Prince's Theatre being nightly crowded with 
enthusiastic audiences. 





CONCERTS. 


The first of the Monthly Popular Concerts for the | 


eo We 


reason 1872 78, took place on Tuesday evening, at 
the Angell roel Institution, Brixton. The program 
included Haydn's Quartet, in B flat, No. 78, for two 
violins, viola, and violoncello; 
Moonlight Sonata ; 


forte and violin; 


Peethoven's so-called 
a Sonata in G minor, for Piano- 
and Schumann's Quartet, in E flat, 
Op. 47, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello. 
The performers were Messrs. Henry Holmes, Folkes, 
Burnett, Pezze, and Ridley Prentice. Miss Purdy 


Haywell plays it with dignity, and speaks | 











| certos, distinct from mere solos for the organ 
j and meaning the employment of that instrument 
in conjunction with orchestra, we have hither- 
to no full models, though Handel wrote them for 
the smaller bands of his period, Bach's contribu- 
|tions were simply organ-solos without accompani- 
| me ni; indeed up to the recent improvements in 
) Organs there were always mechanical difficulties in 
| the way of treating the organ as the pianoforte or 
‘the violin is treated in similar compositions. Mr. 
Prout’s work may therefore be considered an off- 
shoot of the advance in instrumental manufacture. 
| Written by a skilled hand it achieved on Saturday 
a deserved suecess. The concerto is divided into 
| three movements—an Allegro Moderato in FE. minor ; 
an Andante in C major; and a Finale “ Alla breve 
|e vivace,” in the original key. It is scored for 
la full orchestra, including four horns; the last 
| moveme nt with the addition of three trombones. 
| The andante is particularly distinguished by grace, 
jand the finale contains an organ fugue, well 
{worked out, and introduces with good effect 
lthe Lutheran chorale, ‘‘ Gelobet seyst Du Jesus 
| Christ,” worked out by the brass in impressive 
| contras st with the florid passages of the organ. In 
en the manipulation of organ and orchestra is 
|cleverly maintained throughout, and exhibits the 
composer's acquaintance with the resources of a 
full band as well as his mastery over his own 
instrument. Mr. Prout had the advantage of Dr. 
Stainer’s playing; the new organist of St. Pauls’ 
acquitted himself admirably—held the instrument 
well in reserve for specia) effects, and was recalled 
at the conclusion and congratulated in company with 
the composer. Another important feature of the 
program was Beethoven’s Second Symphony—intro- 
duced in its proper place in the sequence of nine. 
Herein may be witnessed the efforts of Beethoven 
to emancipate himself from the influence of Haydn 
and Mozart, which colours his first symphony of 
three years before, and which he now begins to 
throw off for a style essentially his own. In this 
work we have the first indication of complete in- 
dividuality, and here he gives a law unto others. 
The scherzo is a model which composers have ever 
followed since Beethoven’s time. The larghetto 
| commences with a melodic phrase essentially Beet- 
hovenish. The finale is again Beethoven in his 
joyous manner. We need not add that the execution 
of this work was a labour of love to the orchestra, and 
| that their efforts resulted in a magnificent perform- 
ance. Among the other good features of the concert, 
Cherubini'’s vigorous and picturesque overture to 
|‘* Ali Baba, his last opera (produced when he was 
72), Beethoven's second symphony (in D), and 
Mendelssohn's overture to ‘‘Ruy Blas,” were as an 
equal matter of course, finely played. The vocal 
mus,t was intrusted to Mdme, Sinico and Mr. J. W. 
Turner. Mdme. Sinico was quite successful in her 
selection of songs, and rendered in excellent fashion 
Mozart's ‘* Non temer amato ben,” and Beethoven's 
“Sel ver.” from “ Fidelio.” Mr. Turner has an 
agreeable tenor voice of good compass and was 
kindly received, being recalled after both his essays. 








To-morrow Sir Sterndale Bennett’s “* May Queen” 
will be performed by Miss Abbie Whinery, Miss 
Hancock, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Lewis Thomas 
as principals. 

Mr. John Stedman opened the musical season at 
the Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Institution, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, with an 
evening concert on Wednesday last. The program 
contained many popular movements from the 
modern operatic composers, and more than the 
ordinary allowance of our native ballads which 
merit and fortune have brought to the front. Mr. 
Stedman’s troupe were the Misses Helen and Emily 
Standish, Miss Spiller, and Messrs. Beale, Otto 
Borth, Henry Parker, and R.Limpus. At least half 
the program was repeated, and the concert gave great 
satisfaction. 








THEATRES. 





On the withdrawal of the ill-fated ‘* Montcalm,” a 
new play by Mr. Watts Phillips has been produced 
at the Queen’s entitled ‘‘ Amos Clark.” The new 
work founded on a novel by Mr. Phillips published 
some years ago called ‘‘ The Honour of the Family,” 
is a powerful and interesting play written -in work- 
manlike fashion and with a clear and dramatic plot. 
The action of the play is preceded by a prologue in 
which Amos Clark receives his mother’s dying reve- 
lation that his father was Sir Arthur Clavering, who 
had deserted her before the birth of Amos and had 
married an heiress by whom he had another son. 
In the first act we find Amos arrived at manhood 
inspired with a strong determination to obtain what 
he considers his rightful position in Clavering com- 
bined with a desire to be revenged on his uncle 
Sir Robert Clavering who had caused the deser- 
tion of his mother and had succeeded by some 
odd arrangement to the estates and title of his 
father, although Sir Arthur’s recognised son was 
in existence. For the furtherance of his ends 
Amos has entered Sir Robert’s service as his 
secretary, and no one suspects the relationship. He 
has fallen in love with his master’s niece, Mildred 
Vaughan, but she is devoted to her fiancé and 
cousin Captain John Clavering, brother to Amos. 
This Captain John Clavering has taken active 
service under Monmouth, has been pronounced a 
rebel, and is being eagerly sought for by the Royalist 
party; his unele, Sir Robert, ranging himself 
bitterly against him, and offering to double the 
reward offered for his head. Amos, who loves his 
brother in spite of the rivalry in Mildred’s affections, 
admits him secretly to Clavering Hall, and hides 
him behind an old panel, from which place he 
emerges to bid adieu to Mildred before making his 
escape from England. In his interview with her, 
he begs a curl as a love token, severs it with his 
poignard, which poignard he leaves on the table. 
Amos finds the weapon and hides it in his bosom, just 
as old Sir Robert enters the room under the impres- 
sion that his recreant nephew is somewhere about, 
and that his secretary is befriending him. A stormy 
interview occurs between the hot-headed old man 
and Amos; the latter loses his self-command, 
confesses his relationship, upbraids the old man 
with his eruelty to his mother, and sends him into 
a fit, during which Amos watches the escape of John 
from the window. Sir Robert recovers, sees what is 
going on, and tries to reach the alarm bell and stop 
John, but Amos struggles with him, and finding the 
old man may succeed he stabs him with John’s 
poignard and kills him. The third act is insig- 
nificant. Needy relations hoping to benefit by 
Sir Robert's death, flock to Clavering and are dis- 
appointed. Amos has carried out one of his desires 
by burning the real will and making another in his 
own favour. In the fourth act John reappears to 
clear his character from the imputation of bis 
uncle’s murder. He is there seized by Colonel Kirke 
and sentenced at a drum-head court-martial to be 
shot as a rebel. Amos turns up in the nick of timo 
with a pardon from Lord Jeffries but the Colonel 
suggests that if forgiven as a rebel John must die 
as an assassin. So he orders him out forthwith to 
be shot, leaving Amos with Mildred. Amos makes 





‘no further effort to save him until Mildred’s en- 
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treaties drive him frantic, when he flies out, rushes 
between the soldiers and John and receives the shot 
meant for his half-brother. The secret of his birth 
which he had previously revealed to John is not 
made public, and he entreats John with his dying 
breath to keep it inviolable for the honour of the 
Claverings. The principal characters were acted 
with great spirit. Mr. Ryder as the bellicose old 
Squire was admirable, and it is really a pity he is 
killed off so early in the piece. Mr. G. Rignold gave 
a very powerful delineation of Amos Clark, especially 
in the more emotional scenes where he roused the 
house to a considerable enthusiasm. Miss Wallis, 
the young lady who made her first appearance on 
the London boards in ** Montcalm,” enacted Mildred 
Vaughan, the heroine, with entire success. Her 
pleasing presence, sympathetic voice, and graceful 
gestures won the favour of the audience even before 
it was seen that she was possessed of unusually 
strong dramatic power which never degenerated into 
rant. Should she fulfil the promise of these first 
appearances she will doubtless arrive at high distine- 
tion in her art. Minor characters were fairly filled 
by Messrs. Nelson, Belford, and Kilpack. The piece 
was received with great applause but on the first 
night showed great need of compression, which has 
been supplied, and it now runs smoothly. The 
author and actors were called as usual. 

Mr. Charles Mathews has been playing Sir Charles 
Coldstream at the Gaiety this week—a character with 
which he has ever been identified. The minor parts 
have been successfully represented. ‘ The Critic” 
has held the after place in the program. ! 

That very pretty but hitherto unfortunate theatre, 
the so-called Opéra Comique, seems likely to have 
weathered the ill-luck of its earlier years. Opened 
under Mr, Hingston’s management with tasteful 
fittings and appointments, provided also with a 
bright and well-mounted opera bonffe, the little 
theatre has put on quite a new face; and we should 
not be surprised to see a complete reversal of the 
former spell that appeared to cling to it. The an- 
cient curse has not been easily dislodged however ; 
on Monday night it loured on the opening piece ; 
the gloom as of a haunting malediction weighed 
upon actors and andience as the dullest of dull trans- 
lations dragged on amid yawns, hisses, groans, and 
finally a savage outburst of applause at malapropos 
periods. It was only when the curtain rose to one 
of Messrs. Grieve’s brilliant scenes and to M. 
Hervé’s popular strains, that the fiend of failure 
was exorcised ; and the subsequent portion of the 
evening was all the brighter for the weariness of the 
first. We doubt whether in all stage annals a more 
futile and fatiguing play was ever witnessed than ‘A 
Dream of Love,” the contribution of Mr. John Oxen- 
ford. It had not a single incident—much Iess situa- 
tion—from beginning to end. People came in, went 
out, returned, sat down, got up, crossed over, then 
back, all to an endless jabber of conversation out of 
which absolutely nothing came either in the way of 
wit or character or dramatic issue. The names of tie 
people were German, the scenery and furniture 
English, the locality Anywhere for the first act and 
Switzerland for the next. The hero of the piece is a 
gentleman apparently about five and fifty, who has a 
driyelling story to tell about having been asleep ina 
wood some years ago when Love Descended from the 
Clouds, and he saw a vision, and a few days after- 
wards he met her in the flesh, and she died and he 
—one expects the imprudent marriage with the 

Barber to come in here, but it does not—he found 
his affections seared for ever after: all of which 
induces him to offer his hand to a very silly gushing 
young lady some thirty-five years his junior. This 
state of affairs brings down the curtain of the first 
act, the said elderly bore dropping into a chair and 
remarking that Love is once more Descending from 
the Clouds. In the second act the babble recom- 
menced de novo, but by this time the patience of 
the audience ran out. First impatient applause, 
then hisses arose; then people turned round in 
their seats and occupied themselves in chatting, 
ignoring the action on the stage, while the temper 
of the gallery was rising dangerously. But it was a 
good humoured audience, and at last it amused 


double meaning. Thus when one of the actors 
remarked in course of his part, ‘* What it all 
means I can’t make out,” ironical cheers burst 
forth, and the cheering and laughing were repeated 
when somebody subsequently said, ‘* Never mind, 
we shall be happier by and by.” The final fall 
of the curtain was an actual relief, but thorough 
good humour was only restored by the opera 
bouffe, which issued forth like light and warmth 
after depressing fogs. Mr. Farnie has treated the 
French libretto of * L’@il Crevé” after his usual 
amusing fashion—interspersed short sharp allu- 
sions to current events—broken up speech and 
action among a number of characters, keeping an 
effective coup d'wil always before the audience. 
Hervé’s music is familiar through scores of balls 
and many military bands, and the audience were 
thus prepared to recognise the tunes at first hearing. 
In such good case for enjoyment were they after a 
few of these favourite measures had been played, 
that they began to laugh and cheer in the very 
anticipation of fun. Thus when Mariette, a pretty 
foundling, was asked if she knew anything of her 
parents and answered, “ Nothing except that they be- 
longed to the Conservative party,” a roar of laughter 
ran through the house before the explanatory phrase 
could be added—* since I was found wrapped up in 
a copy of the Evening Standard.” The allusions 
told well throughout. When the Gendarme Gerome 
read his report and mentioned that the Curfew Act 
was working well and that he had arrested a certain 
citizen for lighting a pipe in his own house after 
twelve o’clock, nothing could exceed the delight of 
the audience, unless it was to hear further that 
there had been no sermons on the previous Sunday 
owing to astrike of curates. The management of the 
Opéra Comique is fortunate in the acting of Herve’s 
work. First the piquancy and vocal ability have 
been secured of Miss Julia Mathews who as Fleur 
de Noblesse sang, acted and bore herself to the best 
advantage. In Alexandrivore Malle. Clary exhibited 
that polish which is so rare in English artists ; 
every attitude was a picture, while the music al- 
loted to her was rendered in the clearest and most 
musicianly manner—a flexible and well-trained voice 
being among Malle. Clary’s best accomplishments. 
Miss Harriet Coveney as the Marquise made a great 
hit. This character, it may be remembered, is a 
mysterious melodramatic lady with a habit of ex- 
pressing most of her thoughts in “ asides ;” and 
the portentous significance given to this trait by 
Miss Coveney is in the truest spirit of travesty. 
Her first scene with a chorus of sympathising village 
maidens was irresistibly comic and produced an 
enthusiastic recall. Mr. Temple’s Gendarme, al- 
though it did not come up to M. Miller's, was very 
funny, and his Report, as we stated, made one of 
the best things in the piece. In the part of Totole 
Mr. George Beckett had little to do except look stu- 
pid, and some harlequinade business which he goes 
through with a crossbow is not an acquisition to 
his part, and might be deferred af all events till 
Boxing Night. Mr. David Fisher played the pro- 
fligate Marquis with his usual ease; and Mr. 
Odell lent realism of a pitiable and almost painful 
character to the idea of the senile Duke with his 
quavering speech and shrill treble. Subsidiary cha- 


de Landre, Lizzie Russell, and Laverne, and the 
crowd of choristers and supers has been admirably 
drilled. The scenery is very tasteful and excellently 
painted, the dresses brilliant, the orchestra, under 
Mr. Mallandaine, effective. The reception on Mon- 
day night lacked nothing in heartiness, and already 
at the close of the first act Mr. Farnie was called 
before the curtain. 

Mr. Boucicault’s comedy of ‘‘ Old Heads and 
Young Hearts”’ has been revived with advantage at 
the Royalty, being well cast and carefully put upon 
the stage. Under treatment such as this, much of 
the artificiality of the piece disappears, and the 
liveliness of the dialogue and briskness of the action 
further compensate for shortcomings. Mr. Swan- 
borough has compressed the five-act play into three, 
and consequently the clearness of the fable some- 
what suffers ; but in all other respects the presenta- 





itself by applauding unlucky speeches capable of a 


racters in the spectacle were taken by Misses Blanche \ 





plays Littleton Coke in an oasy unconstrained gen- 
tlemanly manner; Mr. W. H. Stephens’s notion of 
the active kindly country parson, Jesse Rural, is 
capital; and Miss Brennan's Lady Alice is equally 
good inanother form. Both artists heartily deserved 
the applause called forth by their really admirable 
bit of character acting. Mr. Danvers is popular as 
the explosive Colonel Rochefort; Mr. Fred Hughes 
very comical in Bob, As Lord Roebuck Mr. H. 
Chippendale renders good service, and the ladies of 
the piece are also well-fitted with their réles. Mr, 
Conway Edwardes’s burlesque follows the comedy. 

The Philharmonic Theatre reopened its doors on 
Saturday with the resumption of the lony-successful 
“* Genévidve de Brabant,” preceded by a comedictta 
by Mr. du Terreaux called ** A Cabinet Secret.’ In 
the latter a couple of new comers make their first 
appearance. Mr. Mervyn, a gentlemanly and in- 
telligent young actor who made a favourable im- 
pression in the “ Two Thorns” at the St. James's 
some time ago, is a decided acquisition to the limited 
list of jeunes premiers. Ho has not merely a graceful 
and pleasant personnel, but possesses dramatic con- 
ception and power of expression. He is something 
more than the mere * interesting young man " of the 
modern stage. Miss Rose Evelyn is welcome at the 
Philharmonic and performs a small part with spirit 
and archness. Mr. Edward Marshall is the life of the 
piece as an ambitious shop-boy with a taste for 
penny periodicals and romance, out of which he 
evokes much fun. In an enviable costume, Miss 
Clara Vesey makes a very pretty, gracious and 
attractive young lady of fashion, with whom it is 
the luck of Mr. Mervyn to be paired. Miss Vesey 
is deservedly a favourite at this theatre, and en- 
joyed a warm reception on Saturday. The opera- 
bouffe of Olfenbach’s has been posted up to dato— 
the allusions and jokes being carried to recent 
events. The Gendarmes’ Duet had topical verses, 
the Licensing Act came in for weleomed banter, and 
the applause which followed a hit at the Bruce who 
shut up the English at Bannockburn and his de- 
scendant who continues to shut them up at twelve 
o’clock, was not tempered by the knowledge (which 
few recall) that the Home Secretary is not a born 
Bruce at all but a Welshman named Price. The 
title-réle of ‘‘ Genévidve” is now played by Miss 
Emily Muir, who sings and acts in a competent 
manner. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 

A new entertainment by Mr. George Grossmith, 
jun., entitled “ Thespis Lodge,” is the latest addition 
to the program of the Polytechnic Institution. Mr. 
Grossmith tells us tho mishaps attending some 
amateur theatricals at Thespis Lodge, the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Macready Jones. The doimestic 
drama of “ Mary Milkwhite ; or, the Daisy of Butter- 
cup Farm,” ia there produced, and in the course of 
the representation a terrific combat is funnily hit 
off, and some imitations of Mr, Toole gain hearty 
laughter for their fidelity, The narrative is eked 
out with songs, pianoforte playing, and portraits 
drawn by Mr. Walter Grossmith. The little sketch, 
which lasted half an hour, pleased unanimously, 

Mr. Arthur J. Bell. gave a miscellaneous reading 
on Monday night at St. George’s Hall, The pro- 
gram which was sufficiently varied, opened with the 
first act of ‘* Hamlet.” Mr. Bell came out to con- 
siderable advantage in Hamlet's famous soliloquy 
beginning, “ O that this too, too solid flesh would 
melt,” and alsoin Polonius’s advice to Laertes in 
the third scene. In the second part of his enter- 
tainment, Mr. Bell, as a foil to the previous part, 
gave his hearers an anonymous sketch entitled 
“ Lord Dundreary's Annotations on Poor Richard," 
in which he excited a good deal of laughter. The 
delivery of Tennyson's ** Enoch Arden,” was accom - 
panied with quiet pathos that was extremely touch- 
ing. The audience greeted the reader with repeated 
applause. 





The Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, will 
open under the managewent of Mr, Sefton Parry, 
on Monday, November 4th, with Hervé’s version 
of * Le Petit Faust.” 





tion is unexceptionable. The manager himself 
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MR. KUHE’S RECITALS. 

Two of Mr. Kuhe's pianoforte recitals have come 
off in Brighton with all the éclat which attaches to 
that musician's public appearances. On Wednesday 
last he played for the first time in Brighton Schu- 
* (Dream Visions”’) ; 


mann's ‘ J'raumesswirren’ 


prelude and fugue by Bach in D major; and a 
Bourrée by Silas. Mr. Kuhe also repeated his own 
exprice on an air by Louis XIII, heard for the first 
time at his late English ballad concert. The Beet- 
hoven sonata, was 31, No.2,in Dminor. The other 
selections were from Hummel, Heller, Chopin, 


Henselt, Thalberg, Sehuihoff, and Liszt. The 
vocalist was Mdlle. Ferrari. Mr. Kuhe’s workman- 
ship is so widely recognised, that the fullest ex- 
cellence of execution and the heartiest reception may 
be taken as a matter of course. 





MESSRS. LAMBORN COCK'’S SALE. 


The following are afew further particulars of 
prices fetched by the sale of Messrs. Lamborn 
Cock and Company's plates and copyrights 
noticed in our last number. 

Lot 124, My Queen, song by Blumenthal, £153, 
(Cramer). 159 to 167, a series of songs by Miss 
Davis, £636 6s. (ditto). 194, Hatton’s Voices of 
the Western Wind, song, £117 103. (J. Williams). 
234, Chamber Trios by English and Foreign Com- 
posers, forming four vols., £1001. (Cramer). 
405, Sir M. Costa’s Naaman, £463 12s. 10d. (L. 
Cock). 449, Six two-part songs by Pinsuti, £93 
2s. (ditto). 469 to 499, Pianoforte solos and 
Duets by Sir Sterndale Bennett, 2541 18s, 114. 
595, Sir Sterndale Bennett's May Queen, £1837 
10s. (a member of Sir Sterndale Bennett's family). 
604, Cooper’s Introduction to the Organ, £167 
103. (Cramer). 608, Henry Smart, King Réné’s 
Daughter, cantata, £166 13s. (Hutchings and 
Romer). 616, Pinsuti, I heard a Voice, song, 
£131 16s. (Metzler). 618, Maiden’s Flower Song, 
by ditto, £96. (J. Williams). 623, The Swallow, 
by ditto, £76 103. (Metzler). 625, A Series of 
Six Songs, by ditto, £129. (L. Cock). 655, West 
Wind, song by Alice M. Smith, £70 16s. (ditto). 
716, Sir J. Benedict’s Legend of St. Cecilia, £202 
153.2d. (Hutchings and Romer). 717, Callcott’s 
Sacred Half-hours, £408, (ditto). 718 to 740, 
Various arrangements for the pianoforte, &c., 
by W. H. Callcott, £651 3s, 743, John Thomas’s 
Welsh Melodies, £1537 163. (B. Williams). Pin- 
suti, The sea hath its pearls, part song, £192 10s. 
(Hutchings and Romer). 781, Six songs with 
English and German words, by Sir W. 8. Bennett, 
£255. (LL. Cock). 782, Another series of six 
songs, £103 19s. (ditto). 834, Sir. W.S. Bennett's 
Woman of Samaria, £590 2s, (a member of Sir 
Sterndale Bennett's family). 850, Lillo (G.) La 
Desolazione, song, £126. (Cramer), 855, Marras 
(G.) 8’ io fossi un’ angel del Paradiso, song, £134 
8s. (Cramer). 864, Meyerbeer’s Gli Ugonotti, 
£185 7a. 8d. (Ashdown and Parry). 914, John 
Thomas's Llewelyn, £210, (L. Cock). 





ITALY. 


Mixan, October 16th. 

On Tuesday last the doors of the Teatro Dal 
Verme were hardly opened when the building was 
filled in every part except the boxes and reserved 
chairs. Even the possessors of these places were in 
their seats a good half-hour before the time ap- 
pointed for the commencement of the spectacle. 
The elegant and spacious theatre presented a most 
charming view, and indeed the audience and theatre 
were well suited to each other. The theatre, as I 
have already told you in another letter, is elegant 
and extremely well decorated, but a severe critic 
would say that the decorations are a little too gaudy. 
Well, the same may be said of the audience of Tues- 
day night last, which was almost exclusively an 
artisticone. Prime donne were there of every grade, 
from the celebrita in her box to the giovane esor- 
diente in the gallery, and their toilettes, whether 
rich or mediocre, or even absolutely mean, all bore 





that bizarra character which distinguishes the prima 
donna from the rest of her kind. The occasion 
was the first representation of ‘* La Favorita,” in 
which sang the celebrated Galletti, supported by 
Aramburo, tenor, and M. Barré, baritone. Of 
La Galletti what can I say? To speak of her with- 
out appearing to exaggerate is almost impossible. 
From first to last she entrances the audience, and 
moves even the coldest to enthusiasm. And this 
without the least exaggeration, either in her acting 
or singing. Had she been in the full possession of 
her powers, as when I had the good fortune to hear 
her last, the effect would have been triple, but when 
one considers that—(why should I not say it)—la 
diva é incinta da sei o sette mesi, one can only won- 
der at her doing so well. Aramburo is a young man 
who made his first appearance at the Carcano about 
a year ago in Pacini’s ‘‘ Saffo,” and created a great 
effect. He has a magnificent voice, and consider- 
ing his inexperience sings reasonably well. If it be 
true that he goes to Drury Lane next year, Mr. 
Mapleson has made a good acquisition. M. Barré 
is a baritone who might easily be mistaken for a 
tenor. Heis a finished singer, but takes rather too 
much pains to show his finish to the audience. 
In the terzetto— A tanto amor”’—and in the duetto 
with the Galletti he was heartily and deservedly 
applauded. The basso was good, the chorus and 
orchestra excellent, and the audience was by no 
means sparing of the well-received tribute of praise 
to them. 








FRANCE. 





Panis, October 22nd, 

A curious application of the Ballot was introduced 
the other Sunday at the Menus Plaisirs. A new 
drama, by Armand Durantin, entitled “ La Mignon 
de Goethe” (Goethe’s Mignon) was read, and the 
spectators were invited to vote for or against its 
future representation. Each of the audience had 
been provided with two tickets; one of a white 
colour implying acceptance, and the other being a 
blue, and signifying refusal. We are promised a per- 
formance of the work in a month, as the public is 
supposed to have sanctioned its production, the play 
having been plumped for. Here is another resource 
for the great Unacted, if only the system could be 
intoduced into England. 








Mr. James Bennett is about to give a series of 
legitimate performances at the Plymouth Theatre 
Royal and the Bristol New Theatre Royal. He 
opens at the former house next Monday in “ Othello.” 
Mr. Swinburne goes with Mr. Bennett. 








“ACCOMPANIED BY His Wrre!’’—How often this 
solemn announcement meets the eyes as they 
travel up and down the newspaper column, 
starving after scandal, yet rejecting the plain fare 
of fact or the natural condiments of simple fancy. 
“Mr. Maximum, the world-renowned poet” (or 
merchant, or traveller, or artist in stocks, as the 
case may be), ‘‘ has just arrived from Europe, 
accompanied by his wife.’’ ‘‘ And would to Heaven 
U were not accompanied by her,” we can, without 
undue violence, imagine Mr. Maximum to be 
ejaculating to himself very far down in the depths 
of his wracked and wounded consciousness. If St. 
Paul had ever been married, we might have good 
reason to suspect that the thorn in the flesh con- 
sisted in nothing less than this eternal wife- 
accompaniment. How many of us are there who 
would get through with life’s melody felicitously 
enough, were it not for the discordant variations 
thus thrown in? Accompanied by his wife, 
quotha! Depend upon it, our friend Maximum 
would rather be accompanied by the piccolo, any 
day. And what is the accompaniment, six times 
out of twelve, or shall we say, nine times out 
of a dozen? We have seen wives who were 
like a heavy ’cello drowning with their booming 
vibrations all the sweet accents of the connubial 
duet; and others, like a piano with a dislocated 
keyboard, where half the ivories were soundless ; 
and others again like the cornet-a-piston, played 
by an asthmatic subject; and a few—a very few, 
as sweet and heart-shaking as an Molian air, or 
“Home, sweet home,” breathed from the bow of 
Wieniawski. We never hear of a man being 
accompanied by his wife, without wondering what 
that accompaniment is like, and how he likes it, 


and what sort of cadenzas she is fond of impro- 





vising.—The Arcadian (New York), 


REVIEWS. 





“‘ Michael Faraday.’ By J. H. Guapstone, Ph.D., 
F.R.S. London: Macmillan and Co. 1872. 
The character of Faraday has already been 

inscribed by two competent chroniclers—Dr. 

Bence Jones and Professor Tyndall; and the 

latter has more than once in reviews and collated 

papers given us his impressions of his old master. 

The present book is no lengthy life but a memoir 

compiled from different authorities, among whom 

Dr. Gladstone confesses his indebtedness to those 

we have named, as well as to the Trinity House 

Corporation. The personal colour given to the 

narrative is Dr. Gladstone’s own, derived from 

long intimacy and close relations with the subject 
of his memoir. 

We need not trace again the outline of Faraday’s 
life—his apprenticeship to a bookseller, his early 
taste for science, his engagement in the laboratory 
of the Royal Institution under Sir Humphrey 
Davy. When he had travelled amanuensis to the 
latter for a year and a half on the Continent, he 
quickly made his abilities known for analysis and 
scientific experiment. At this time we must 
picture him to ourselves as a young-looking man 
of about thirty years of age, well made, and neat 
in his dress, his cheerfulness of disposition often 
breaking out in a short, crispy laugh, but 
thoughtful enough when something important is 
to be done. When not engaged with the lectures, 
Faraday was manufacturing rare chemicals, or per- 
forming commercial analyses, or giving scientific 
evidence on trials. One of these was a famous 
one, arising from the Imperial Assurance Company 
resisting the claims of Severn and King, sugar- 
bakers ; and in it appeared all the chemists of the 
day, like knights in the lists, on opposite sides, 
ready to break a lance with each other. All his 
spare time Faraday was occupied with original 
work. Chlorine had a fascination for him, though 
the yellow, choking gas would get out into the room ; 
and he investigated its combinations with carbon, 
squeezed it into a liquid, and applied it successfully 
as a disinfectant when fatal fever broke out in the 
Millbank Penitentiary. Iodine too, another of 
Davy’s elements, was made to join itself to carbon 
and bydrogen, and naphthaline was tormented with 
strong mineral acids. Long, too, he tried to 
harden steel and prevent its rusting, by alloying 
it with small quantities of platinum and the 
rarer metals. The boy blew the bellows till the 
crucibles melted, but a few ordinary razors seem 
to have been the best results. Far more success- 
ful was he in repeating and extending some 
experiments of Ampére on the mutual action of 
magnets and electric currents; and when, after 
months of work and many ingenious contrivances, 
the wire began to move round the magnet, and 
the magnet round the wire, he himself danced 
about the revolving metals, his face beaming 
with joy—a joy not unmixed with thankful pride 
—as he exclaimed, ‘“‘ There they go! there they 
go! We have succeeded at last!” 

Just before Faraday’s marriage he had been ap- 
pointed, at the Royal Institution, superintendent 
of the house and laboratory, and in February, 
1825, after a change in the management of the 
institution, he was placed as director in a 
position of greater responsibility and influence. 
But the pecuniary advantages were not propor- 
tionate. A philosopher’s pay at that time 
amounted to a magnificent Hundred a year. Up 
to 1833, eight years after his appointment, 
Faraday was bringing the forces of nature in 
subjection to man on a salary of only £100 per 
annum, with house, coals and candles, as the 
funds of the institution would not at that time 
afford more; but among the sedate habitués of the 
place was a tall, jovial gentleman, who lounged to 
the lectures in his old-fashioned blue coat and 
brass buttons, grey smalls, and white stockings , 
who was a munificent friend in need. He 
founded a Professorship of Chemistry, with an 





endowment that brings in nearly £100 a year, and 
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gave the first appointment to Faraday for life. 
It is not however to be expected that Faraday 
had lived on this hundred or two hundred 
per annum. Ifis ‘‘notboilers” were supplied by 
commercial analyses and other similar pro- 
fessional work; and in 1830 his gains from 
thig source amounted to £1000, and in 1831 
to considerably more. They might easily have 
been increased, but at that time he made one of 
his most remarkable discoveries—the evolution of 
electricity from magnetism; and there seemed to 
lie open before him the solution of the problem 
how to make one force exhibit at will the pheno- 
mena of magnetism, or of common or voltaic 
electricity. The choice of Hercules arose then 
before him. Should he go on making a fortune 
or devote all his energies to conquer nature? He 
chose as Hercules chose. In 1832 his professional 
gains sank to £155, and as he gave himself more 
and more to science and went on “ building him- 
self an everlasting name,” his income shrank to 
slenderer proportions. 

As with most men who have risen to the 
highest distinction, Faraday’s genius was con- 
centrated on one object in life—the prosecution 
of his own researches. Into other spheres of 
labour he cared not toenter. Neither rural ocecu- 
pations nor literary nor artistic pursuits lured 
him. Beasts and birds and flowers he looked at, 
but it was for recreation, not for study. Music 
he was fond of, and occasionally he visited the 
opera; but he did not allow sweet sounds to 
charm him away from his work. He stuck 
closely to his fireside, his laboratory, his lecture- 
table, and his church. He lived where he worked, 
so that he had only to go dcwnstairs to put to the 
test of experiment any fresh thought that flitted 
across his brain. He almost invariably declined 
dinner-parties, except at Lady Davy’s, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Masquerier’s at Brighton, towards whom 
he felt under an obligation on account of former 
kindnesses. If he went to a soirée, he usually 
stayed but a short time; and, even when away 
from home, he generally refused private hospi- 
tality. Thus he was able to give almost undi- 
vided attention to the chief pursuit of his life. 
Dr. Gladstone pictures him at home, and follows 
his habits on an ordinary day. 


After eight hours’ sleep, he rises in time to 
breakfast at eight o’clock, goes round the institu- 
tion to see that allis in order, and descends into 
the laboratory, puts on a large white apron full 
of holes, and is very busy among his pieces of 
apparatus. ‘The faithful Anderson, an old soldier, 
who always did exactly what he was told, and 
nothing more, is waiting upon him; and as 
thought flashes after thought through his eager 
—perhaps impatient—brain, he twists his wires 
into new shapes, and rearranges his magnets and 
batteries. ‘Then some conclusion is arrived at, 
which lights up his face with a gleam of satisfac- 
tion; but the next minute a doubt comes across 
that expressive brow—may the results not be due 
to something else yet imperfectly conceived? 
And a new experiment must be devised to an- 
swer that. In the meantime one of his little 
nieces has been left in his charge. She sits as 
quiet as a mouse, with her needlework ; but now 
and then he gives her a nod, or a kind word, and 
throwing a little piece of potassium on to a 
basin of water for her amusement, he shows her 
the metal bursting into purple flame floating 
about in fiery eddies, and the crack of the fused 
globule of potash at the end. Presently there is 
handed to him the ecard of some foreign savant, 
who makes his pilgrimage to the famous institu- 
tion and its presiding genius. He puts down his 
last result on a slate, comes upstairs, and dis- 
regarding the interruption, chats with his visitor 
with all cordiality and openness. Then to work 
again till dinner-time, at half-past two. In the 
afternoon he retires to his study, with its plain 
furniture, and the india-rubber tree in the window, 
and writes a letter full of affection to some friend, 
after which he goes off to the council meeting of 
one of the learned bodies, Then back again to his 
laboratory, but as evening approaches he goes 
upstairs to his wife and niece, and then there is 
a game at bagatelle or acting charades, and after- 
wards he will read aloud from Shakespeare or 
Macaulay till it is time for supper, and the simple 


interruptions that generally prevent it in the 
morning. And so the day closes. 


Faraday, as may be remembered, was a religious 
man, and belonged to the community of the 
Sandemanians, which narrow-minded sect de- 
prived him of his eldership, because one Sunday 
he was absent from the Love Feast, being the 
guest of the Queen. He however continued to 
worship among his friends, and was, after a while, 
restored to the rights of membership, and even- 
tually to the office of elder. In the morning he 
and his family group would find their way down 
to the plain little meeting house in Paul's Alley, 
Red Cross Street, since pulled down to make way 
for the Metropolitan Railway. The day's proceed- 
ings would commence with a prayer meeting, 
during which the worshippers gradually dropped 
in and went to their accustomed seats, Faraday 
taking his place on the platform devoted to the 
elders: then the more public service begins, 
which Dr. Gladstone describes. 


One of a metrical but not rhyming version of 
the Psalms is sung to a quaint old tune. The 
Lord’s Prayer and another Psalm follows: he 
rises and reads in a slow, reverent mannner the 
words of one of the evangelists, with a most pro- 
found and intelligent appreciation of their mean- 
ing; or he offers an extempore prayer, expressing 
perfect trust and submission to God's will, with 
deep humility and confession of sin. It may be 
his turn to preach. On two sides of a card he has 
previously sketched out his sermon with the illus- 
trative texts, but the congregation does not see the 
card, only a little Bible in his hand, the pages of 
which he turns quickly over, as fresh from an 
earnest heart, there flows a discourse full of 
devout thought, clothed largely in the language 
of Scripture. After a loud simultaneous “ Amen” 
has closed the service, the Church members with- 
draw to their common meal, the feast of charity ; 
and in the afternoon there is another service, 
ending by invariable custom with the Lord's 
Supper. ‘The family group do not reach home till 
half-past: five; then there is a quiet evening, 
part of which is spent by Faraday at his desk, 
and they retire to rest at an early hour. 


His preaching was not particularly good; indeed 
out of his own sphere Faraday did not impress 
his contemporaries. For public affairs he mani- 
fested singular indifference. The march of 
nations, the ruin of empires affected him not. 
It was during the intensely interesting period of 
1814-15 that he was on the Continent with Davy; 
but he alludes to the taking of Paris by the 
Allied troops simply because of its bearing on 
the movement of the travellers, and on March 7, 
1814, he made this remarkable entry in his 
journal :—“ I heard for news that Bonaparte was 
again at liberty. Being no politician, I did not 
trouble myself much about it, though [ suppose it 
will have a strong influence on the affuirs of 
Europe.” He was made aspecial constable in 1848, 
though we can imagine it troubled him little 
whether royalists, chartists, or republicans got the 
upperhand. Himself a kindly benevolent soul, he 
never took prominent part in any philanthropic 
undertaking. He could not be got to serve on 
committees at all. He was at one time enticed 
into taking action against the spiritists, and 
made apparatus to exhibit the rationale of table- 
turning; but he subsequently regretted the time 
wasted in exposing humbug. Faraday's pupil, 
Professor Tyndall, is wise enough not to lessen 
the dignity of science by applying it to the 
investigation of charlatanerie. 

In other parts of his memoir Dr. Gladstone 
considers the fruits of Faraday’s experience and 
the value of his discoveries. These considera- 
ticns are interesting in themselves, but we 
cannot do them justice in the form of extract. 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 

Marcia Eroica, (Extract from the First Rondo), 
Menpetssonun. Arranged by G. F. Wear. 
This—the second number of the Fourth Series of 

“Gems from the Ancient Masters '’— contains a 

portion of the Andante and the Allegro con fuoco from 

the first Rondo, It is well arranged, and the 





family worship, which now is not liable to the 


fingering indicated wherever doubtful. A capital 
piece for the diligent student. 
“The Old Sweet Story.” Song. 
Music by Miss M. Linpsay. 


Poetry by “ Rea.” 


The admirers of Miss Lindsay's previous songs 
will be glad to see this melody built on her familiar 
model, and interpreting simple words of prevalent 
and obvious sentiment. Key E flat, common time, 
compass B to E, eleven notes. 

* Autumn Evenings.” 
Contralto. 
Pretty melody —the voices running chiefly in 
thirds and sixths, and the solos evenly distributed, 
—and the absence of any difficulties of execution, 
are the grounds on which this duet claims admis- 
sion to the drawing-room repertoire. In execution 
it will be found very effective. 


Vocal Duet for Soprano and 
Composed for Baixtry Ricnanrps, 





“ Whisperings of Hume.’ Morceau de Salon. Com- 
posed for the Pianoforte. By Berruoip Tours. 
A taking and suggestive subject, worked out ina 
pleasing and impressive manner, the author knowing 
when to leave off, and wisely declining to wear his 
theme threadbare. It is within the means of 
moderately skilled pianists, and will be found by 
teachers an interesting and profitable study. 





(Merzier & Co.} 
“The Oxford Commemoration Valse.” 
by Sreuua. 

This waltz is of more than average merit, and 
seems to have attained more than average popularity, 
The composer is evidently sanguine on its power to 
make its way, and the publishers differentiate it from 
the run of dance music, by withholding the usual 
“illustrated title-page.” 


Composed 





(W. Money. } 


Ballad. Written by J. 8. 
Composed by Louis Penetna, 


‘* Broken Dreams.” 
Lyons. 
A pleasing air to words regretting the irrevocable 

past, in tolerably smooth verse. It is quite equal to 

the ordinary ballad now in vogue, and will doubtless 
find admirers. Key D, common time, compass 

twelve notes A to E. 

‘The Light in the Window.” Ballad. Written by 
J. 8. Lyons. Composed by Louis Pereira. 

A narrative of the queer ideas entertained by a 
respectable proletarian with respect to his summum 
bonum. Above all things in the universe is to be 
desiderated * the light in the window.” The air is 
quite appropriate to the sentiments, though more 
likely to fit their enunciation in the tavern than the 
cottage. The syllables when,” “in” and “ dow” 
are oddly treated in the first verse. Altogether a 
very little more care would have made this a much 
better song. 





LAW AND POLICE CASBS. 





The case of Mr. Frederick Strange, of the Royal 
Surrey Gardens, was again before the Bankruptey 
Court on Saturday. The debtor has failed for nearly 
£40,000, and a statutory majority of creditors passed 


/a special resolution agreeing to accept a composition 


of one shilling in the pound. Registration of the 
resolution is, however, opposed by certain creditors, 
and the Court has already been occupied nearly two 
whole days in hearing objections to proofs tendered 
at the meeting. Mr. George Allen, brewer, of 
Winchester, sought to prove for nearly £10,500, for 
money alleged to have been lent by him to the debtor, 
and the investigation of the claim was now resumed. 
The debtor had formerly been in partnership with 
Mr. Allen at Winchester, and numerous transactions 
had taken place between the parties. In opposition 
to the proof it was alleged that Allen could never 
have had the means to lend the debtor the large 
amount which he claimed; but Mr. Allen produced 
an account setting out the transactions, and showing 
the balance in his favour, which he now claimed, 
At the close of the inquiry the learned registrar 
decided upon admitting the proof, subject to a dedue- 
tion of £650, for which he directed credit to be given 
by Mr, Allen, ’ 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








B. R.—The act of discourtesy complained of by our Corre- 

spondent scarce admits of redress through our columns. 

| We can hardly think it intended, and an apology would 

surely be forthcoming if asked. It is rather a case fora 

male friend than for public appeal. Perhaps, the best 
course is to take no notice of the matter at all. 











Che Orchestra, 
A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


— 


*,* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 235, 1873. 








M. Gounod has returned to London, from Brus- 
sels. 





Mdme, Traynor, the pianist, has left London for 
Dublin. 





M. Theophile Gautier, the eminent French writer, 
has died at the age of sixty-one. 

“Credit” is the title of a comedy preparing by 
Mr. Leopold Lewis, adapter of ‘ The Bells.” 





Mr. H. J. Byron’s Adelphi drama, shortly to be 
produced, will be called A Bitter Bargain.” 





A posthumous opera of Lortzing, called “‘ Regina,” 
will shortly be placed upon the stage at Nuremburg. 

Mr. E. L. Blanchard’s Christmas pantomime for 
Drury Lane is on the subject of the Children in the 
Wood, 








Sylva, the new French tenor, who possesses a 
splendid robust voice, has great success at the Grand 
Opera, in the * Prophete.” 





The Maharajah of Jeypore intends to open a 
music school in his capital, in which both English 
and native musie will be taught. 





M. Lassere, the principal violoncellist of Costa’s 
opera band, has arrived from Paris, after playing at 
concerts in various towns in France. 





Mr. Charles Weldon is said to have purchased 
the Holborn Amphitheatre, which he intends open- 
ing with an equestrian troupe about Christmas. 





Miss Leigh, of the Adelphi, intends adopting the 
name of her godfather, Dr. Westland Marston, and 
will in future be known as Miss Marston Leigh. 





Wo hear that a poem of some length, from the 
pen of Matthias Barr, and dealing with city life, 
will appear in the Christmas number of the Quiver. 





Mark Twain and Howard Paul were present at the 
banquet given last Monday at Willis’s Rooms, to 
their countryman Mr. Stanley, by the Royal Geogra- 
plical Society. 





On Monday Mr, and Mrs. German Reed will pro- 
duce at the Gallery of Illustration ‘‘ Happy Arcadia,” 
the new entertainment by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert and 
Mr. Frederic Clay. 





Miss Neilson sailed for America last Saturday, in 
the Cunard steamship Java, and will make her first 
appearance at Booth’s Theatre, New York, on Novy. 
18th, in the character of Juliet. 





The Railway Clearing House Musical Society, 
announce their first concert under the conductor- 
ship of Mr. W. Lemare, of Brixton. Van Bree’s 
cantata is to be performed with full orchestra. 

Mrs. Joaquin Miller has taught two lessons by her 
recent lecture—subject, ‘‘ Joaquin Miller ’’—in San 
Francisco. One is to her husband; and the other 
is to ill-used wives, how to avenge themselves. 





The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s intend to 
appoint eight additional singers in the choir, viz., 
three alto, two tenor, and three bass voices. Candi- 
dates must not be more than thirty years of age. 





The dyspeptic opinion of contemporary music and 
musicians which we ascribed last week to Herr 
Rubinstein is asserted by a New York Sun Re- 
porter to have been evoked in the course of an 
“interview.” 

Dr. R. G. Latham has a volume in preparation 
on the subject of ‘* Hamlet,” in which will be com- 
prised the English translation of the text, with notes 
and introduction, of the “ Bestrafte Brudermord ” 
(the Fatricide Punished), ‘oder Prinz Hamlet aus 
Diinemark.” 





The death is announced of Mr. Francis Robinson, 
Doctor of Music, at his residence in Dublin. Tho 
deceased was for many years connected with the 
choirs of the Dublin cathedrals of St. Patrick and 
Christ Church, and was well known in musical circles 
as a composer of sacred and other music. 





The Revue et Gazette Musicale has terminated its 
notices of matrimonial alliances of singers and 
dancers of the eighteenth contury. A similar 
history of English actors and singers of the nine- 
teenth century would prove not less interesting 
though less romantic—including the names of Miss 
O’Neil, Miss Stephens, Miss Brunton, Miss Grant, 
Miss Tree, &c. 





It is believed that M. Victor Hugo’s next produc- 
tion will be the long-promised sequel to La Légende 
des Sitcles—Dieu. This is to be shortly followed 
by La Fin de Satan. Begides these poems, M. Hugo 
has in preparation Les Quatre Vents de V Esprit, and 
Le Théétre en Liberté. It is not improbable that he 
may be induced to give to the public a drama, in 
five acts, “Les Jumeauzx,” which was composed 
more than thirty years ago. 





The doubts existing as to the burial-place of 
Amy Robsart have lately been set at rest by the 
Rey. J. Burgon, vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford, who, 
after much research in the Bodleian Library, has 
discovered the exact spot, and has caused the follow- 
ing inscription to be placed in the chancel of St. 
Mary’s Church :—** In a vault of brick, at the upper 
end of this quire, was buried Amy Robsart, wife of 
Lord Robert Dudley, K.G., Sunday, 22nd September, 
A.D. 1560.” 





A despatch from Baltimore, says:—During a 
severe storm in this city the Front Street Theatre 
was struck by lightning while a rehearsal of the 
“ French Spy” was in progress. The lightning 
struck the cupola, tearing the roof into fragments, 
thence passed down the gas-pipe into the building 





and flashed along the footlights, and following the 
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gas-fixtures passed out by a side door into the street. 
Several actors on the stage were slightly stunned, 
but none seriously injured. 





At the Globe Theatre Mr Frank Marshall's play, 
“The White Feather” is in rehearsal. It seems 
the calibre of this piece caused some difficulty in 
the way of assigning its place in the dramatic 
family. Its situations were too strong for the term 
comedy, and its dialogue was ‘not sufliciently 
expansive” (whatevey that may mean: we quote 
literally) for the piece to be called a drama. So 
author and management have determined to call it 
a “play; and very sensible of them. They might 
have called it a ‘‘comedy-drama,” after a new but 
indefensible fashion. 





The principal attraction at the Richmond Theatre 
during the past week was Miss Sara Nelson, who 
appeared as Josephine in the “ Child of the Regi- | 
ment,” and as the principal character in the | 
humorous sketeh written expressly for her entitled | 
“ Girls of the Period.” Gifted with a fine voice, a 
pleasing manner, and considerable dramatic ability 
Miss Nelson has deservedly made a foremost place | 
in her profession ; and we understand that ere long | 
she will re-appear before a London audience at one 
of our largest theatres. 








The death is announced of Mrs. James E. Parton, 
better known under her nom de plume of ‘* Fanny 
Fern.” She was sister to N. P. Willis, and was 
born in Maine, but the family removed to Boston 
while she was a child. She was educated at 
Hartford (Connecticut), and soon after leaving school 
married a Mr. Eldridge, of Boston, who died, 
leaving her a widow with three children in 
embarrassed circumstances. This induced her to 
take to literature. She was married to Mr. Parton 
in 1856, and died in her sixty-first year. 





Second prizes will be offered in the different classes 
at the National Music Meetings at the Crystal Palace 
next Midsummer. Messrs. Alexandre, of Paris, will 
give one of their best fifty guinea harmoniuins as a 
second prize in Class 1.; and Messrs. Besson offer a 
set of their wind instruments as second prizes in the 
classes for military bands and solo trumpet players; 


| posters themselves. 


sum of over £900 collected at the doors on behalf 
of the charity for the relief of widows and orphans of 
clergy of the three dioceses, in behalf of which these 
festivals were originally established. On all previous 
occasions when there has been a surplus after paying 
the expenses of the festival the sum has been in- 
vested, the interest adding to the annual revenue of 


the charity. On the present occasion, however, Sir 
J. Pakington moved that the sum should be divided 
in certain proportions among other local charities 
instead of being invested for the widows’ and orphans’ 
charity, and after some opposition and considerable 
discussion it was decided to take- counsel's opinion 
on the point, subject to which Sir J. Pakington’s 
motion was passed. 





Considering what a stumbling-block the word @il 
is to many Englishmen who profess a smattering of 
French, one cannot wonder at the hopelessness of 
the general public before an Opéra Comique play- 
bill. “ L'’dil Crevé” has in fact been almost too 
much for the daily press. The Telegraph calls it 
“L'dil Creve” through the whole length of a 
critique ; the Standard ventures on “ L’ il Crévé”’ 
—a mistake by the way committed by the theatrical 
As for the unlettered public, 
their efforts at uttering the perplexing title are 
occasionally very amusing. ‘ Yule Creeve” is one 
favourite form; ‘ Oil Crevice” is strongly defended; 
and there are orthoépists who assert that the legiti- 
mate pronunciation has an aflinity with ‘ Eel 
Gravy.’’ Meanwhile the opera bouffe is an assured 
success ; but it is questionable whether a pronounc- 
able title would not make this success still greater. 
People will shirk speaking of it, or use periphrasis 
in alluding to it, whereas the name of a theatrical 
achievement should be in everybody's mouth, 





Mr. Julio Henry Hughes, a retired actor of melo- 
drama and the father of Mrs. Gaston Murray, died 
the 11th inst. His first appearance in London was 
at the Pavilion, under the management of Mr. Glad- 
stone, in 1837, and he afterwards went to the Surrey 
in 1842, where he remained as leading actor five 
consecutive years, under the management of Mrs. 
Davidge ; Messrs. Dale, W. Smith, E. F. Saville, J. 
Johnson ; Mrs. Henry Vining, Mrs. R. Honner, and 
Miss Martin being members of the company. He 





other eminent firms give complete libraries of music | 
in other classes. The judges will, therefore, have | 


at their disposal valuable musical instruments, | Blanchard’s drama entitled ‘“ Faith, Hope, and 
collections of music, as well as the prizes amounting | Charity.” He transferred his services to the Prin- 


in value to £1575, and certificates of merit for 
sight-singing and general proficiency in the art. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Willert Beale’s plan, 
in the hands of the practical Crystal Palace 
directors, will afford every possible encourage- 
ment to practical musicians, and give a great 
impetus to the cultivation of high class music. 





The following bit of Transatlantic criticism is too 
delicious to be permitted to drop unnoticed. Speak- 
ing of Mdme. Lucca’s performance of Selika, the 
writer remarks : 

“Judging from the two impersonations of the 
same character, we can readily believe the assertion 
made in Europe by her admirers—that she never 
plays the same réle twice in the same manner. 
She is the true child of genius, unfettered by any 
artificial rules, and she enters into the spirit of a 
role with such earnestness that she does not know 
herself in what manner she may interpret each 
scene.” 


will interpret any one scene or the whole series of 
scenes in which the character develops itself. 
Charming paradox of genius ! 
the “true child”! 


The stewards of the Festival of the Three Choirs 
of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, had a final 
meeting at Worcester on Saturday, when the accounts 
were gone through, and the balance in favour of the 


Priceless privilege of 


played originally in a drama by E. Stirling in 1845 
called ‘* The Mendicant’s Son,” and in Mr. BE. L. 


| cess’s in 1847, appearing in the principal character 
of the drama “ Clarissa Harlowe,”’ and then went to 
the Adelphi in 1849, appearing as Luke Fielding in 
“The Willow Copse.” - Unfortunately he was obliged 
to leave the profession through ill health. Mr. 
Hughes had been a member of the General Theatri- 
cal Fund for nearly twenty years. He was buried 
at Nunhead Cemetery. 





The patriotic heart of Scotia may thrill with in- 
dignation at hearing of an indignity perpetrated 
in British Guiana upon the national bagpipes. The 
impression made thereby upon a policeman who kept 
watch over the tranquillity of Georgetown, British 
| Guiana, was so great that, according to the Royal 
| Gazette published in that colony, he immediately 
arrested the performer, an enthusiastic Scotch 
sailor, who in that distant land was solacing him- 
self with the melodies which spoke to him of home. 








The officer who took him into custody declared in 
Good! Lucca enters into the spirit of a réle so|court that he heard “a loud instrument blow- 
earnestly—that is to say, she understands precisely | ing,’’ and never having seen such an instrument 
what the réle demends so thorouglily—that she has | before, he imagined that the sailor was endeavour- 
not the slightest idea how it may happen that she | ing to disturb the public, and accordingly arrested 
him. The sailor, on being asked what was his 
defence, replied that he had been all over the world, 
and his chief amusement when he came ashore lay|the manager of the Queen's Theatre about a year 
in his native bagpipes; and that he did not know | ago entrusted the duty of choosing new pieces to his 
he was doing wrong in playing a tune out of doors. 
Had the policeman asked him he would have|called upon to declare individually and night by 
stopped. The magistrate thought the officer was | night what Shakesperean work they would like to seo 
scarcely justified in making the arrest, to which| performed. In Paris this democratic system is 
the policeman rejoined, ‘He was blowing it very| being applied to the production of new dramas of 


the Scotchman, who received back his bagpipes with 
the greatest delight. 

M. de Mirandel has just published an exceedingly 
curious letter, written by Rossini in reply to a young 
artist who consulted him as to the best manner of 
composing an overture :—*‘' Ist recipe. Wait till the 
evening before the first performance. Nothing 
excites inspiration Jike necessity ; the presence of a 
copyist waiting for your work, and the view of a 
manager in despair, tearing out his hair by handfuls. 
In Italy in my time all the managers were bald at 
thirty. 2nd. I composed the overture to ‘ Othello’ in 
asmall room in the Barbaja Palace, where the 
baldest and most ferocious of managers had shut 
me up by force with nothing but a dish of maccaroni, 
and the threat that I should not leave the place alive 
till I had written the last note. 38rd. I wrote the 
overture to ‘Gazza Ladra’ on the day of the first 
performance in the upper loft of La Scala, where 
I had been confined by the manager under the 
guard of four scene-shifters, who had orders to throw 
my text out of window bit by bit to copyists, who 
were waiting below to transcribe it. In default of 
music I was to be thrown out myself. 4th. For 
‘ Barbizre’ I did better. I composed no overture, 
but tacked on one intended for a very serious work 
called ‘Klizabetta” The public were delighted. 
5th. I composed the overture to ‘Count Ory’ when 
angling with my feet in the water, and when in the 
company of M. Aguado, who was talking Spanish 
finance all the time. 6th. That of ‘ Guillaume Tell’ 
was written under somewhat similar conditions. 
7th. I did not compose any overture for ‘ Moise,’ 
&c.” 





Madame Lucca has broken with Berlin. The 
editor of the Fremdenblatt received from her the 
following letter, written at Liverpool: ‘* When you 
receive these lines, I shall have long been on the 
sea, but I cannot separate from a place which had 
80 become my home as to make me forget tho old one, 
without bidding good-bye, and stating my reasons to 
a public who always spoilt me, and overwhelmed 
me with kindness. The idea that people may think 
I left Berlin from pecuniary motives is positively 
insupportable. Every one who reflects calmly over 
the matter will doubtless say to himself that, were 
such the reason, I need not have waited ten years. 
I assure you most solemnly, that not ‘ all the wealth 
of Ind’ would have induced me to leave a place to 
which I am attached with all my heart. But it is 
impossible for me again to subject myrelf to pro- 
ceedings got up last winter by a party, without 
tarnishing my name, which, by God’s help, I had 
brought into such good repute. Let who may be 
pitted against me, I shall never, with the gifts 
Nature has bestowed upon me, dread any competi- 
tion, and never descend to intrigues and insults; 
against these, it is true, I am incapable of contend- 
ing, the more especially as I am not aware of ever 
having been guilty of anything wrong towards the 
public. I have taken all the steps I could to be 
released from my engagement ; my offers have been 
rejected; I am inconsolable for this, because it 
closes Berlin to me—but nothing can alter my 
determination ; my honour as an artist is too deeply 
wounded, and the clique opposed to me too un- 
scrupulous in the choice of its weapons, for me again 
to expose myself to insults against which no one can 
protect me. May I beg you, therefore, my dear sir, 
to convey my warmest, my most sincere thanks to 
my dear Berliners, for all their love and kindness. 
We can never forget each other, but “Es war so 
schién und musste doch vergel’n.” 





The French have, with their usual ingenuity, 
adopted and improved upon an idea originally 
started in England. It will be remembered thit 


audience, who, in the true plebiscital style, were 


stewards after paying all expenses was found to| hard, sir.” Nothwithstanding, however, the magis-|all kinds. The Thédtre des Menus Plaisirs is tho 
amount to £678 103, 4d. Besides this there was a 











trate saw no ground for committal, and discharged | scene of the experiment, which is made in the fol- 
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is to be tested is read aloud to an audience brought 
together for the purpose of hearing it. 
tion is then put to the vot 


The ques- 
whether or not it shall 
be re presents landa 


the manager act. One day last week a drama by M. 


Armand Durantin, called ** Le Mignon de Goethe,” | 


was read, and the opinion of the public taken as to 
whether it should be performed. On this occasion 
the show of hands was in favour of a performance - 
and it may seem that the 
may hav 
been iniluenced by the consideration that they, at 
all events, would not be bound to attend the stage 
entation themselves. 
ought in 


ungracious to suggest 
views of those who heard the reading 


repre 
common justice to be guarded against. 
There is no saying what sort of malicious vengeance 
an audience irritated by the recital of a bad play 
would not be ready taadopt. 

Mr. Harry Boleno, well remembered in the world 
of pantomime, has been collecting some statistics of 
theatrical population, with the view of melting the 
stern hearts of the licensing magistrates. 
to Mr. Boleno’s figure 
of Covent Garden : 


According 
, twelve theatres in the district 
cmble some 22,680 auditors and 
give employment to some 2725 servants, 


supply the want 


and to 
of these thirsty spectators and 
employés only four public houses are permitted to 
remain open till one o'clock - namely the Albion, the 
CGaicty-restaurant, the Mnterprise, and the Queen's 


Head. Mr. Boleno’s tabular statement is as follows: 
Drury Lane Average audience 4000 .. Employés .. 1100. 
Covent Garden alo, 4000 do, 600, 
Onueen's do 2500 do, 154. 
Lyceum do 2500 do 130. 
Adelphi do 1800 do, 136. 
Vaudeville do 4800 do 120, 
Gaiety do, 1500 do, 150, 
Strand do 1200 do, 100, 
Opéra Comique do, 1080 do, oo, 
Globe do 1000 do. oo 
Olympic do, 900 do. 60 
Charing Cross do. 8.0 do, 55 


We do not contest Mr. Boleno’s argument, but we 
tuke leave to doubt his statistics. Does he mean to 
aflirm that The Lady of the Lake” employs five 
hundred more hands than 


) rsons, 


as working 


more or less, engaged about a theatre either 
or taking their pleasure, at least one in 
fifty may reasonably stretch his refreshment beyond 
the limit of twelve without being considered a 
drunkard, That leaves 500 souls to be provided for, 
and the magistrat 
125. The 


privileged houses 


s apportion four tavern 


every number is 


disproportionate—the 


‘ 
the andience decrees so does 


But this sort of thing | 


* Babil and Bijou”? | 
For the rest it may be reckoned that out of 25,000} 





ing manner. The new piece of which the merit | of the Handelian scores, with now and then the 


| bright blue morocco set, rarely appear, for their 


| possessors well know they would incite no competi- 
tion. Such libraries as were separated by the de- 
, mise of their owners, Dr. Boyce, Mr. Bartleman, 
Dr. Philip Hayes, Dr. Bever, and some scores of 
distinguished professors and amateurs, are not 
now in and the now known collectors 
scarcely exceed the half dozen. With the student 
general reading is thought to be an error. Know- 
ledge is more sought after than learning, and there 
is no anxiety felt for the acquiring the possession of 
the keys of the wisdom box. The rule is—know 
what you are wanted to know and gain the power of 
solving the special problems that may be asked for. 
General reading is discarded as tending to distract 
attention, disturb the mind, and lose time. The 
|elementary works contain all that a student can 
assimilate, and other kinds of feeding is only simple 
cramming. In one regard the student of the pre- 
sent day has a great advantage over the student of 
some fifty years ago. 


existence, 


| It is not necessary to spend 
fifteen guineas on the treatise of Choron, or ten 
upon Reicha, eight upon Nicolo Sala, or five upon 
Thomas Morley. As to the Madrigals they were 
quite beyond the reach of any person of limited means, 
‘and the possession of a perfect set of the Mozart 
| operas cost at least twenty guineas. The old Uathe- 
dral collections were as rare as they were expensive, 
|and always excited keen competition. Doubtless 
| the student is better off in these days for books of 
method and practice, and he is better taught how to 
\learn. The practical culture is predominant, the 
wsthetie neglected. The cultivation of science, the 
} ancient masterpieces, the history and examples of 
ithe processes of thought and action are avoided as 
| objects of study, and all observation and all induction 
| is addressed to the conditions of the art at present in 
vogue. But the necessity for the existence of a grand 
and comprehensive library is as great now as in former 
days. The old books testify to the oneness and 
universality of the art, the pervading physical law, 
| the growth of form and intellectual activity, and the 
development of man as musician, a thinker in 
sounds, and a preacher inart. Out of the great body 
| of students there are always some who desire to go 
on, and make a life study of the highest and most 
intellectual schools in music, and to whom books 
of profound research are a necessity. 


| 





There is no 
'need for investigating the first appearance of music 


‘comparing them with the later phenomena offered 


from Venice, Rome, Naples, Florence, Bologna, their 
anxiety and delight. The histories of the establish- 
ment of the opera in Italy and the progress of the 
lyric drama there and in Germany and France have 
been keenly contended for, and in these days much 
of this information has been popularly transcribed 
and tacked to the history of the establishment of the 
Italian opera in England, and published in portable 
ine and at a reasonable charge. The subject still 





has been so little delved into that there is yet to 
}come most curious and interesting annals of the 
lives and characters of the very remarkable persons 
engaged in this enterprise ; and the history of the 
| foundation and progress of the Opera Comique in 
| France would far transcend the life and mystery of 
| the modern novel. Handel oncein England seemed 
to put an extinguisher upon all past story of music 
}in this country, and comprised all future action. 
|Our Purcelis and Weldons, Crofts and Greenes, 
Arnes and Arnolds, Boyces and Battishills fade into 
|utter insignificance; yet the musical life of our 
cathedrals for the last century and a half, the 
| chronicles of the Pantheon, Ranelagh Gardens and 
Vauxhall, form together the musical doings and tra- 
ditions of the nation, and are of infinite more interest 
{than the noting of the occasional oratorio or the 
program of the nobleman’s evening concert. The 
| history of the oratorios that died in their birth, and 
shortly after, and which would extend from the days 
| of Handel to the present time, is not a little singular; 
| and the possession ofa perfect set of the scores of these 
|unhappy volumes would be a work of long time if 
;not high cost. Arne’s ** Abel” and “ Judith” aro 
/no common scores, and the scores of “* The Resur- 
| rection,” “The Cure of Saul,” ‘ Abimelech,” and 
“The Prodigal Son’ by Dr. Boyce, are not, we 
believe, to be found all together in one library. Dr. 
Arnold’s oratorio of “ Elijah end the Woman of 
Shunam,” written by Thomas Hull, a’dramatist and 
comedian, was more fortunate than his other oratorios- 
The Widow was represented by Mdme. Mara, who 
shared in the Doctor's speculation, and by her talents 
and magnificent voice ‘* Zlijah” ran the whole Lent 
| season, and strengthened both the reputation and 
pocket of the Composer to His Majesty's Chapels 
Royal. A perfect copy of the oratorio of ‘* Hannah” 
by Dr. Worgan, and one of “* Solomon” by Dr. Boyce, 
is we believe unknown. The printed oratorios by 
| Englishmen commonly want the choruses, and the 
)} manuscript scores if perfect are but few and almost 








one for #8 an art, or of studying the oriental gamuts and | unattainable in the majority of cases. 


Of extreme rarity are the accounts of the ancient 


were already overcrowded before | by the Greeks; yet who can be said to be a learned | and medieval musical instruments, the gradual 


the existing Act, and the present immunity will give |musician in the church modes unless properly | growth of our modern orchestra, the passing away 


thom a still greater monopoly. 





MUSICAL LIBRARIES. 
Notwithstanding the rage for publication and the 


ery of distress for education the present age is not 


| informed by a careful perusal of the writers on these 


| subjects. Probably amid the confusion and contra- 
diction seen in these authors no very certain learning 
could be gained, still any trustful information as to 
these means of strength with the olden composers 
cannot be secured without such reference. 


| ‘There was much music before the days of Gabrieli 


| 
| 


of the older instrument into the new form of 
the modern. With these subjects are linked the 
biographies of the doers or makers, and the players 
}on these instruments ; and the lives and doings of 
| trumpeters, oboists, bassoonists, violinists, flautists, 
| have been duly written and published, and their 
| historiettes with the confessions of the vocalists 


one for book learning in musie. Our book collectors and Palestrina, Morales and Orlando di Lasso, and oceupy long careers, and are invariably both lively and 


in music are 


for the most part amateurs, and the | the possession of their music we owe to the curious | instructive. 


The autobiographer is oftentimes the 


one or two among the professors of music who are | and strange abundance of the times before these | 8¥rvivor of many remarkable contemporaries, and 
known in the auction rooms are not distinguished | patriarchs of the golden age. The national song and }one who held the first rank among no ordinary 


for any results from the possession of rare and 


classical works. We live in days when mere book 


learning is taken to be the sad trash of other people's | 


epinions, and the ancient 
are considered as no 
lioz said of 


elephantine 


authorities. Hector Ber 
Palestrina’s that it was 
pedal stuff that could be 


written by the toes; and the general opinion now is 


music 
music 


that in music everything of much importance has 
taken place within the last hundred years. 
learning 


Book 
alone is classed among the shams and 
delusions of the day, and the only knowledge in the 
art sought after is a clear and demonstrative personal 
acquaintance with what is wanted and what will 
satisfy the demands of the musical public. It 
is clearly not so much a question of pecuniary 
outlay as one of principle, for many a classical 
work can now be purchased for as many shillings 
as it cost pounds in the golden days of book col- 
lecting. The red morocco Croft, the famous green 
of Dr. Greene, the tall folios of Boyce and Arnold, 
the thin folios of Purcell, and the tall tooled calf 


classical masterpieces 


i dance, of all themes the most interesting, is one of 
| almost inconceivable extent; and notwithstanding 
the collections of the ’'rench, German, and Swedish, 
and our own, well gathered together by William 
|Chappell, is a subject which might occupy a 
lifetime. No library would be perfect without 
these collections, and they are almost countless. 
The National air has carried music into all 
lands, and is the revealer of the social and political 
progress of all civilised nations. The history of “ the 
chorale ’’ is the history of all modern counterpoint, 
and the presence in music of that personal feeling 
which so marks the comparatively grand school of 
the modern musician. The early publications of 
‘*the chorale’ are exceedingly rare and costly, and 
those that have been republished are not at all the 
most important of the series. No ordinary professor 
can hope to attain possession of these works, and no 
great library can be called perfect without them. We 
have had collectors who have made the securing the 
works of our Tudor musicians, the scores of our 
Caroline masters, and the rare folios and quartos 





| celebrities. In a country of organists there is no 
| life or history of our organisis, and still less is there 
any known collection of their works. Of Bull and 
Phillips there are some remnants in rare collections, 
|of Christopher Gibbons, Michael Wise, there is 
searcely anything; and of the personal history of 
our organists since the time of these professors but 
little is known. 

Our foremost musical library in London is that 
in the British Museum, good, and in some degree 
complete, but ill catalogued and grouped still worse. 
The Exeter Hall (Sacred-Harmonic Society) is a fair 
promiscuous gathering of interesting works, but no 
subject has been made of special interest and no 
large sums ever outlaid to purchase rare works 
whenever they appeared. There are a few books in 
the Royal Academy of Music and some few speci- 
mens at South Kensington Museum. The Royal 
Palace at Buckingham Gate contains some rarities, 
many curious manuscripts, and the invaluable ori- 
ginals of Handel. In the country and in Scotland are 





a few remarkable musical libraries. In comparison 
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with past times, our professors and amateurs are 
behind-hand, and appear to decline much communion 
with the mighty dead. 

















POLITICS AT THE LYCEUM. 





Mr. Wills’s play at the Lyceum is fast acquiring 
a political significance, and incites party-spirit in 
the audience. It is a new feature in the history of 
modern stage literature in England, environed as 
that literature is with Censorial safeguards, to find 
the organ of one political party sneering at its 
adversaries for objecting to a stage-play—both 
objection and counter-objection being removed from 
the merely literary or dramatic merits of the piece. 
Yet here we have the Standard’s comments on ‘ the 
persistent cavilling of certain Liberal writers ’—as 
though the said cavilling proceeded from anything 
except a sense of historical inaccuracy. We imagine 
the cavilling would have been equally loud if Mr. 
Wills had gone to the opposite extreme, and repre- 
sented Charles as an unmitigated tyrant and sneak, 
and Cromwell as an angel of light. We do not think 
even ‘Liberal writers’? would have stood that, at 
all events when they forgot their polities and 
remembered only their history. Possibly Liberai 
writers may have just as keen a sense of the fitness 
of things as Conservative writers when they go to 
the play; and may object to see great historical 
characters placed all one-sided, whether the per- 
sonages so treated be their pets or aversions. But 
the party-question is now being agitated, and 
purely abstract objections are pushed aside in 
the eagerness of monarchists and democrats, 
Night after night, we are told, some enthusiastic 
Royalist or some disgusted Republican has given 
the cue to a house half of which was quivering with 
excitement; and it is not strange that when the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, on Monday evening, 
visited the Lyceum the tension should have been 
redoubled. A writer in the Standard was present 
on that night, and we take the narrative from him. 
‘The house,” he says, ‘‘ held a fair average audience. 
One third, it may be said, were staunch Royalists, 
about a half were interested in the play, and not 
in politics present or past, which Mr. Wills’s most 
severe critics have themselves to thank for import- 
ing into the subject; and only a small minority 
were devoted Liberals, jealous of every touch that 
seemed to blot the fair fame of the Radical idol.” 
The Standard writer does not make public the 
means he had for ascertaining the fraction that were 
not interested in politics, the other fraction that 
were staunch Royalists, and the “‘small minority ”’ 
(namely one sixth, if his arithmetic is perfect) of 
‘devoted Liberals ” who are to be hooted at because 
they do not regard Cromwell as an empty braggart 
and treacherous place-hunter. We will suppose 
however that the writer possessed some sort of 
politicometer not yet registered at Stationers’ Hall. 
We accept his arithmetic and take his story. 

‘When the Prince and Princess arrived, just before 
the commencement of the piece, they were received 
in the usual loyal and undemonstrative manner ; 
and all went quietly enough until the second act. 


It was not until Cromwell’s rudeness produces from 
the indignant King the protest— 

’Tis not for you to limit or set forth 

The rights divine of an anointed King— 
that there came at once both cheers and hissing, the 
former, however, mightily predominating. The 
Liberals had their turn at cheering Cromwell's 
demand— 


A people’s rights ; and are they not divine ? 


But the hissing of the miuority was drowned in the 
loyal shouting when the representative of Charles 
replied— 


The people's rights, sir, are indeed divine, 
Not so the wrong of rebels. 
* * * * * * 
Hast thou no reverence 
For the marble pile of England's past ? 
O, sir, tis such as thou deface the fairest 
Monuments of history ; inscribing with coarse sacrilege 
Their names on its most sacred tablets, 
Scarring beauty it took centuries to make 
And but an hour to mar. 


The manner in which this was cheered till the house | thing to aggrandise Cromwell than to debase him. 


rang again was a thing to remember.” 


In the last extract either the writer's memory or | would make a greater play. We object to the Oliver 


Mr, Wills’s sense of rhythm has played him false, 





We do not believe Mr. Wills ever wrote such a 
horrible line as 

Monuments of history, inseribing with coarse sacrileg*, | 
or again | 
Scarring beauty it took centuries to make. 


In fact all the lines are out of gear, and not even a} 
Walt Whitman could suppose them metrical. Let | 
us recast them for the benefit of the Standard 
writer, who, it is evident, is a political, not a literary 
chronicler. Here is our idea of Mr. Irving's 
speech :— 

Hast thou no reverence for the marble pile 

Of England's past ? Ob, sir, ’tis such as thou 

Deface the fairest monuments of history ; 

Tnscribing with coarse sacrilege their names 

On its most sacred tablets ; scarring beauty 

That it took centuries to make, and but 

An hour to mar, 

This is what we remember of the King’s speech, and 
it is in the order of blank verse, which the 
Standard’s jumble is not. The Standard is: not 
infallible in quotation: for example it suppresses an 
important word in a couplet cited above. Charles 
does not say ‘* Not so the wrong of rebels,” and thus 
give the cue to anti-Fenian and anti-Odgerite 
cheering, but he says ‘‘ Not so the wrong of rebel 
Parliaments,” a denunciation which has no applica- 
tion to present politics. The Standard however 
insists on giving the applause a party colour, and so 
has to drop the inconvenient word. But we resume 
the narrative of what happened on Monday night. 

‘Perhaps the climax came when the King says, 
after learning Cromwell’s demand for the reversion 
of the Earldom of Essex— 

Methinks I see a modern Attila : 

One who, if once our dynasty should wane, 

Would rally to the front with iron baton; 

A tyrant, maundering and merciless; 

Anarch of liberty, at heart a slave, 

A scourge the Commons plait to lash themselves ; 

A heel to tramp their constitution under foot— 
for then the audience made the allusion fit some- 
body, and almost equal was the applause when 
Cromwell was fain to doff his hat by order of the 
King.” 
Whom did the audience make the allusion fit? It 
could hardly have been Odger, it could scarcely have 
been Sir Charles Dilke, for neither of these gentle- 
men is much petted by the Commons. It must have 
been Mr. Gladstone. ‘* Tyrant maundering and 
merciless” is a little strong perhaps for our everyday 
notion of the Premier, who however “ merciless” 
can searcely be called ‘‘maundering.” But all is 
possible to men who look through party spectacles ; 
and we suppose if Mr. Wills had talked of “ the 
black-browed son of Night’ Lyceum Conservatives 
would have discovered an allusion to Mr. Lowe ; and 
if he had referred to a “slim, bearded pirate, foe to 
courtesy,” the well-known features and manners of 
Lord Granville would at once have been revealed. 
Opposites go for nothing, it will be seen. 

But the partizan spirit of the Lyceum audience, 
such as it is described, is 1 very one-sided affair. 
The odds are fearfully against the Cromwellites, 
or (as the Standard insists on regarding them) 
the modern Republicans. How is it possible to 
sympathise with Mr. Wills’s Oliver? He is such 
a hopeless sneak. iven the Patriotic Society 
could not applaud him for longer than five 
minutes. A grand chance is missed in the scene 
of the second act for really splitting the audience 
into two sections. If Mr. Wills had ennobled 
Cromwell as he might have done without degrading 
Charles—if he had given them a sharp artillery-duel 
4 of declamation, the people’s champion against the 
upholder of prescriptive right, Divine authority, and 
the undeniable claims of blood—if it had been a fair 
square battle between them, Liberty invoked on one 
side, Loyalty on the other—something like excite- 
ment would have been seen nightly at the Lyceum. 
Perhaps the author and manager feared the polemical 
spirit which might have been stirred up. Perhaps 
the Censor would not have passed such a piece. At 
all events Mr. Wills chose the easy device of mis- 
representing Cromwell, as o readier means of getting 
through the Lord Chamberlain's office and of seeur- 
ing the wall-side of public opinion. It were a bolder 


It were a yet fairer thing to do him justice, and it 





- a) 


can we ever regard the historical Oliver as the type 
of Odgerism. If any spectator in Mr. Bateman's 
theatre looks at Oliver Cromwell as what Odger or 
any Odgerite might, could, would, or should be, we 
are sorry for that man’s understanding. If any Con- 
servative discoverer of mares’ nests fancies the 
Lyceum audience think of Mr. Gladstone when they 
see Mr. Belmore, we are sorry for him. The audience 
are just as likely to identify Charles I. with Mr, 
Disraeli, and, when they see the King take leave of 
his family, think of Entail, Game Laws, and tho 
English Church as coming sacrifices ere Conservatism 
is led to martyrdom. What we regret in the colour- 
ing given by Mr. Wills to the Protector is the dra- 
matie loss, as well as the individual untruthfulness, 
“ Charles I,” is a capital play as it is: it might havo 
been made a splendid play had it boen less one- 
sided. 





“GARETH AND LYNETTE.” 

With his latest poem Mr, Tennyson leaves us to 
infer that the poetic Arthuriad is now complete, 
Few of the Laureate’s admirers will be disposed to 
regret that no further Idylls of this series are to bo 
expected. Of late years the sweetness of the 
Tennysonian muse has somewhat cloyed; for 
beautiful as wero the first four Amorie poems, and 
deftly as the poet has succeeded in maintaining the 
spirit and intention of his task, it is possible to have 
too much of one kind of poetry, particularly when 
that kind is at best artificial and removed from 
common sympathy. When the Poet writes a 
‘Locksley Hall,” he strikes a chord which vibrates 
in the heart of the age; when ho re-creates the 
pageantry of legendary knighthood he at most clothes 
with dreamy beauty the mists and shadows of cloud- 
land. No true lover of poetry can grudge the creation 
of * Enid,” ** Elaine,” and the other couple of the 
first series of Idylls: they were charming of their 
kind, and the kind was novel. But with iteration 
Mr. Tennyson has ceased to fascinate, and neither 
in the “*Last Tournament” nor in “ Gareth and 
Lynette ” can one look for that source of delight, that 
unexpected pleasure, which was evoked a dozen years 
ago at tho first opening of the Arthuriad. The 
beauty of the verse—even if it be as beautiful as 
then, which is open to doubt—-has become mono- 
tonous; the scenes and characters repeat them- 
selves ; the thoughts and description run in a groove; 
even the interspersed lyrics are all of a pattern. 
Altogether it will be a relief when the Laureate turns 
his eyes from poring through the haze of perished 
centuries and looks abroad for more vivid conceptions 
and more real themes. 

‘Gareth and Lynette” is not equal in narrative 
power or descriptive felicity to the first idylls. Its 
place in the series, we are told, is immediately after 
the “* Coming of Arthur,” and before the story of 
Enid. The order of the poems henceforth thus 
stands: ‘*The Coming of Arthur,” ‘ Gareth and 
Lynette,” ‘* Geraint and Enid,” ‘‘ Merlin and Vivien,” 
“Lancelot and Elaine,” ‘‘ The Holy Grail,’ ‘ Pelleas 
and Etarre,” ‘‘ The Last Tournament,” ‘‘ Guinevere,” 
and ** The Passing of Arthur,” or what is better 
known as “Ia Morte d’Arthur.” The story of 
Gareth is extravagant, though those who read be- 
tween the lines may discern an allegory. Gareth is 
“the last tall son of Lot and Bellicent,” of Lot, who 
in the Barons’ War had fought against the King. 
The mother would still hold Gareth at home, 
though the youth has caught the fire of that 
spirit which gathered round Arthur's table the 
flower of chivalry. One day ‘hovering round 
her chair,” Gareth entreats her closely, and 
Bellicent, weary of his persistency, consents to let 
him go to Arthur’s Court on one condition, He 
shall hide his name and lineage and consent to 
serve for a year and a day among scullions and 
kitchen knaves. The youth accepts the challenge, 
and fares forth with two companions. 

The three were clad like tillers of the soil : 

Southward they set their faces, The birds made 

Melody in branch and melody in mid-air, 

The damp hill-slopes were quicken’d into green, 

And the live green had kindled into flowers, 





of the Lyceum out of no political grounds, neither 


For it was past the time of Hasterday, 
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And so they came to Camelot 

Camelot, a city of shadowy palaces 

And stately, rich in emblem and the work, 

Of ancient kings who did their days in stone: 
Which Merlin’s hand, the Mage at Arthur's Court, 
Knowing all hearts, had touch’d, and everywhere, 
At Arthur's ordinance, tipt with lessening peak 
And pinnacle, and had made it spire to heaven. 
And ever anon a knight would pass 

Outward, or inward to the hall: his arms 
Clash’d; and the sound was good to Gareth’s ear. 
And out of bower and casement shyly glanced 
Eyes of pure women, wholesome stars of love ; 
And all about a healthful people stept 

As in the presence of a gracious king. 


Gareth hears the voice of Arthur delivering judg- 
ment to those who come to him for redress, and 
last of all accosts the King, craving permission to 
Berve 

For meat and drink among the kitchen knaves 

A twelvemonth and a day, nor seek my name, 

Hereafter I will fight. 
His suit is granted, and he has rather a rough time 
in the kitchen until his mother in pity releases him 
from his vow. Then the young Prince seeks the 
King, announces himself in secret, and begs to be 
named a Knight, and to have “the first quest "— 
that is to say, the right to prove his worth in the 
earliest adventure offering. Arthur grants this, 
loving the spirit and loyal patience of the boy; but 
he is half sorry to comply for Gareth’s own sake, 
and he calls Lancelot aside, saying: 
I have given him the first quest: he is not proven. 
Look therefore when he calls for this in hall, 
Thou get to horse and follow him far away. 
Cover the lions on thy shield, and see 
Far as thou mayest, he be nor ta’en nor slain. 


The opportunity soon offers. There comes to Court 
secking redress from Arthur a sharp young damsel 
with a retrousseé nose, or as Mr. Tennyson poetically 
puts it— 
A brow 
May-blossom, and a cheek of apple-blossom, 
Hawk-eyes ; and slightly was her slender nose 
Tip-tilted like the petal of a flower. 


This is Lynette, and her suit is for succour against 
four evil knights who hold her sister, the Lady 
Lyonors, in Castle Perilous, insisting that she shall 
wed one of them. These knights are resvectively 
called Morning Star, Evening Star, Noonsun, and 
Nig¢ht or Death, and the first three guai.i three loops 
ofa river which surrounds the Castle. To rescue 
Lady Lyonors, Lynette demands the aid of Lancelot, 
but Gareth claims the adventure for himself, and 
Arthur grants the boon. 

But on the damsel’s forehead shame, pride, wrath 
Slew the May-white : she lifted either arm, 

* Fie on thee, King! I asked for thy chief knight, 
And thou hast given me but a kitchen-knave.’ 

Then ere a man in hall could stay her, turn’d, 

Filed down the lane of access to the King. 

‘Took horse, descended the slope street, and past 
The weird white gate, and paused without, beside 
The field of tourney, murmuring ‘ kitchen knave.’ 


Gareth however rides after her, though she continues 
to abuse him shamefully; calls him dish-washer, 
and asserts he smells of the kitchen; sings about 
flowers and birds, and turns round to mock him with 
his ignorance of such things. 

*O birds, that warble to the morning sky, 
O birds that warble as the days go by, 
Sing sweetly ; twice my love hath smiled on me. 

‘What knowest thou of birds, lark, mavis, merle, 
Linnet? what dream ye when they utter forth 
May-music growing with the growing light, 
Their sweet sun-worship ? these be for the snare 
(So runs thy fancy), these be for the spit, 
Larding and basting. 
Gareth however is a true knight and only retorts 
that his deeds shall answer for him, So they came 
to the first loop of the river where the knight 
Phosphorus stands, and the first fight comes off. 
And Gareth 

Drave his enemy backward down the bridge 
The damsel crying, ‘ Well stricken, kitehen knave!’ 
Till Gareth’s shield was cloven ; but one stroke 
Laid him that clove it grovelling on the ground. 
Even then the ungrateful damsel will have nothing 
to say to her champion save in ridicule : 
* What doest thou, scullion, in my fellowship ? 
Deem'st thou that I accept thee aught the more 


Or love thee better, that by some device 

Full cowardly, or by mere unhappiness, 

Thou hast overthrown and slain thy master—thou! 
Dish-washer and broach-turner, loon !—to me 
Thou smellest all of kitchen as before.’ 


The second knight, Meridies, now opposes their 
further advance; at sight of whom Lynette’s mock- 
ing tongue again bursts forth. But this foe Gareth 
also overthrows. The third battle with Hesperus 
isatongh one. The Knight of the Evening Star 
wears, as Lynette tells him, 
Hardened skins 
That fit him like his own; and so ye cleave 
His armour off him, these will turn the blade. 


An allegory, belike, of the sins of later life which 
have become a habit and are difficult to overcome. 


For he seem'd as one 

That all in later, sadder age begins 

To war against ill uses of a life, 

But these from all his life arise, and ery, 

‘Thou hast made us lords, and canst not put us 
down !’ 

He half despairs ; so Gareth seem’d to strike 

Vainly, the damsel clamouring all the while, 

‘Well done, knave-knight, well-stricken, O good 
knight-knave !’ 

At last victory declares for the good youth, and 

even Lynette’s gibing humour melts at his prowess. 


‘T lead no longer; ride thou at my side; 
Thou ait the kingliest of all kitchen-knaves. 
‘ O trefoil, sparkling on the rainy plain, 
O rainbow with three colours after rain, 
Shine sweetly thrice my love hath smiled on me. 
‘ Sir,—and, good faith, I fain had added—Knight, 
But that I heard thee call thyself a knave,— 
Shamed am I that I so rebuked, reviled, 
Missaid thee; noble Iam; and thought the King 
Scorn'd me and mine; and now thy pardon, friend, 
For thou hast ever answer'd courteously, 
And wholly bold thou art, and meek withal 
As any of Arthur’s best, but, being knave, 
Hast mazed my wit: I marvel what thou art.” 


At length they come to Castle Perilous, not before 
Lancelot overtakes them and has a friendly tilt 
at Gareth, whom he upsets, but afterwards makes 
peace with Lynette by telling her who Gareth really 
is. Armed with Lancelot’s shield and horse, lent 
for the last encounter, Gareth rides forth to the 
Castle, and stoutly blows a horn. 


Echo'd the walls; a light twinkled; anon 

Caine lights and lights, and once again he blew; 

Whereon were hollow tramplings up and down 

And muffled voices heard, and shadows past ; 

Till high above him, circled with her maids, 

The Lady Lyonors at a window stood, 

Beautiful among lights, and waving to him 

White hands, and courtesy; but when the Prince 

Three times had blown—after long hush—at last— 

The huge pavilion slowly yielded up, 

Thro’ those black foldings, that which housed therein. 

High on a nightblack horse, in nightblack arms, 

With white breast-bone, and barren ribs of Death, 

And crown’d with fieshless laughter—some ten 
steps— 

In the half-light—thro’ the dim dawn—advanced 

The monster, and then paused, and spake no word. 


Gareth goes at him, and lo, a collapse! The 
dreadful Knight of Death breaks up, and out comes 
a pretty boy erying that ‘his brothers bad him do 
it to make a horror all about the house and stay the 
world from Lady Lyonors.” So ends the bogus, end 
Lyonors and her friends 

With dance 

And revel and song, made merry over Death, 

As being, after all their foolish fears 

And horrors only proven a blooming boy. 

So large mirth lived, and Gareth won the quest. 

And he that told the tale in older times 

Says that Sir Gareth wedded Lyonors, 

But he, that told it later, says Lynette. 

So the poem reads. It is hardly doubtful whether 
this idyll will add to Mr. Tennyson’s reputation. 
There are few lines in it likely to haunt the memory, 
and the subject-matter has been rendered trite with 
over-working of the same mine. 
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MUSIC AT THE ABERYSTWITH 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 





The initial step towards the creation of a Welsh 
University was taken last week by the opening of the 
University College at Aberystwith. This building 
has cost £80,000, and more is needed to carry-out 
the designs of its projectors. Several scholarships 
have been founded, and in the appointment of pro- 
fessors we are glad to see that no mistaken notions 
of patriotism have been allowed to limit the arena of 
choice. The Principal and all the professors are 
men who have made their mark at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and are elected not according to birthplace 
but merit. A notable patron of the enterprise is a 
rich and energetic gentleman, Mr. David Davies of 
Llandinam, who may be called the Brassey of South 
Wales. A self-made man, he is foremost in recog. 
nising the benefits of scholarly education, and com- 
mencing with the donation of £100 to the College, 
he has advanced his gifts to £3000. His generosity 
has been imitated in humbler forms by maniy resi- 
dents and well-wishers to the cause. 

At the opening of the University College last week, 
many speeches were made, and among them one Ly 
Mr. Brinley Richards, who advocated the demands of 
Music amid the branches of education worthy of 
attention—partieularly music in publie worship. “I 
hope,” said Mr. Richards, ‘that the effects of such 
musical education will not be limited to the walls of 
this University, but that its influence may extend 
all over Wales. I am now speaking of music with 
regard to its position in churches and chapels. 
Some people imagine that any kind of music is 
good enough for a place of worship; but do such 
people ever consider the question? Is congre- 
gational singing a mere matter of form, or some- 
thing to be hurried over in any kind of way, or is it 
a solemn act of public worship? In listeningto the 
music in some of the churches in England and 
Wales, it is difficult to believe that we are in a 
country which possesses so many magnificent cathe- 
drals, and having choirs trained to interpret the 
highest forms of musical anthems. But I fear that 
there is too much truth in the remark so often made, 
that people consider the music in our cathedrals a 
kind of performance, rather than an act of worship. 
For although we have had daily services in our cathe- 
drals for a period of two if not of three centuries, 
they have utterly failed in producing any influence on 
our congregational music. This, however, during 
recent years, has rapidly improved, but the change 
has been the result of other influences. Nothing 
proves more forcibly what I have said about music 
in our cathedrals being considered as a kind of 
performance instead of devotion, than the scenes 
so often witnessed at Westminster Abbey--where 
people went in hundreds to hear an anthem, 
and then ran away to escape the sermon. This 
scandal is now abolished by an ingenious de- 
vice, viz., by arranging the service, so that 
the sermon is placed before the anthem, but this 
does not alter the state of public feeling as 
regards cathedral services. I have, however, no 
wish to hear cathedral music in our own country 
churches and chapels. I have no sympathy what- 
ever with music in such places, merely as a per- 
formance. I want to have music of such a kind 
that we may all unite in singing as an act of wor- 
ship, in other words, earnest and hearty congrega- 
tional singing, which if I do not misjudge my 
countrymen, is more in accordance with their own 
religious sympathies than music of any other kind, 
however excellent it may be. One great defect in 
congregational singing in this country used to be 
in the drawling. That, however has nearly passed 
away, but, in many places we now run to the other 
extreme—we hear the hymns sung with such ra- 
pidity, as to suggest the idea that the object in 
view is to get over in the shortest time possible a 
part of the service unconnected with devotion. 
There is another subject which requires a word or 
two, and that is the music itself. You cannot ex- 
pect people to sing unless you give them music in 
which they feel an interest. Formerly we had too 
few tunes, but now we have far too many, and the 
result is that the people get bewildered, and 
cannot recollect them. We have all heard of 
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‘ songs without words,’ but we are now arriving ata 
period of ‘words without songs,’ or at least without 
music, for some of the music to which hymns and 
psalms are sung is destitute of all melody, and of 
that character which invests a hymn tune with in- 
terest, reverence, or devotion. I have sometimes 
inquired why people do not sing in some of our 
country churches, or how they sing so badly. Iam 
told that such congregations have no opportunities 
of learning, or that the clergyman has no funds to 
get them taught, or that the people have no musical 
ability; but how is it that you hear in every little 
mountain chapel congrezational singing of some 
kind, and some of it very well worth listening to? 
For generations past it has been the same; and I 
am bound to acknowledge, although I am a chureh- 
man, that if we want to hear hearty and earnest 
congregational singing, we must still go to the 
chapels of our Nonconformist brethren. But surely 
the country which could produce the choir which 
sang at the Crystal Palace last season, ought to be 
the country above all others where we would 
naturally expect congregational singing.” 








Formes’s RePuBiicanisM.— The Royal Italian 
Opera season of 1855 began with great promise, 
was brilliantly continued, and endcd satisfactorily 
to the public, although anything but profitably to 
the management. This was the year in which 
the Emperor and Empress of the French visited 
London, and made a State visit to Covent Garden 
in company with her most gracious Majesty the 
Queen, the Prince Consort, and various other! 
members of the Royal family. A more brilliant 
night than that of ‘Thursday, April 19th, had not 
indeed been witnessed in modern times. The 
older habitués contended that it was not to be 
compared with similar occasions at His Majesty’s 
Theatre in 1814 and 1815, when the allied sove- 
reigns and other foreign celebrities were féted to 
“the top of their bent,” and received everywhere 
with the utmost enthusiasm; but all were agreed 
that this State visit was the next best affair of its 
kind to those that were given to celebrate the 
downfall of the first, as this was intended to cele- 
brate the establishment of the second Napoleonic 
empire. One general note of complaint was 
uttered with reference to the opera selected for 
performance “by command,” which, grand as it 
is, was in nosingle point suited to such an occasion 
—Beethoven’s ‘“ Fidelio.” The Leonora of that 
night was a German prima donna, who came to 
London with a considerable reputation, being 
heralded as a genuine successor of Grisi—Mdlle. 
Jenny Ney. On the occasion of her début in the 
“ Fidelio,” Formes was cast for the part of Rocco, 
one of the best in his répertoire. With his usual 
wrong-headedness, he had forced himself to believe 
that he was insulted in having been called upon 
to appear before the Emperor of the French, 
whom, as an avowed Republican, he loudly 
asserted, he hated with the intensest animosity. 
As he could not shirk his duty, he resolved, with 
an amount of silliness for which he was proverbial, 
to enter a protest, which he manifested by dressing 
himself very much like a Spanish matadore, and 
enveloping his waist in the sors as red sash that 
could be procured. To the general public there 
was no meaning whatever in this piece of ab- 
surdity, nor could they understand the con- 
tinuously ridiculous pantomime by which, in 
constantly pointing to the red rag wrapped round 
him, he imagined they would perceive how dis- 
gusted he was. Behind the ecenes, those who 
were in the sceret were choking with laughter, 
especially as whenever he left the stage he 
appealed to them, whether he had not trium- 
phantly offered insult for insult.—Musical 
Recollections of the Last Half Century, in 
Tinsley’s Magazine, 
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Now Ready. Second Edition. ¥ 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 
C. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints', Margaret Street. 


To wich ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People's Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been Wvidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” — Orchestra, 

‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—1st. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 4 . , 

The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each 
Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps spy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By ©. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Hortoway'’s OIntwRNT AND P1Lis,—Diseases and casualties 
incidental to youth may be safely treated by the use of these 
excellent medicaments, according to the hg directions 
folded round each box and pot. Nor is this Ointment alone 
applicable to external ailments ; conjointly with the Pills it 
exercises the most salutary influence in checking inflammations 
situated ia the interior of the body. When rubbed upon the 
back and chest it gives the most sensible relief in asthma, 
bronchitis, pleurisy, and threatening consumption. Holloway's 
remedies are especially serviceable in liver and stomach com- 
Plaints. For the cure of bad legs, all sorts of wounds, sores, 
and likewise serofula and scorbutic affections, this Ointment 


— a cooling and soothing feeling most acceptable to the 
rr. 











Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE, Composed 
4 by JOHN RHODES. 


Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny; 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING, 


By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of {ne Choir of the Routing Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 








Loalon: Swirr & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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J. B. CRAMER & cos! 


PIANOFORTES.. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 

In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
L2 12s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
34 GUIWMEAS. 
PIANETTE, 

In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 

L3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 

In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates, 

LA ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
42 GUINEAS. 

COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 

In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 

L3 18s. Yd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
46 GUINEAS. 

COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 

In Walnut. 

LA ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
LA 1ds. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 

In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE., 

In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
50 GUINEAS. 

THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 

Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which eo often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ** Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S | 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


— 


ae 


0.—44 Octave Melodeon, with packing 

ON os6n chs Oise ib eeadeus ms wm @ 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 12 12 0O 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
oe Berrie eee 15 0 0O 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 

in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 0 0 
4,.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 

nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 2 0 0 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32. (02=C*8 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 0 O 


5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 

Elegant Veneered Case in 

Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 0 0 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 

po Mi eee re eee 38 0 0 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

CED ackeiennsencrccseaes 40 0 0O 
7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 

some panelled Black Walnut 

WIND. 60d cecccheses nin auns 50 O O 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

BRIG) 6. vc ccccsceescccoss i —_ & =e 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 


some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut .......... 35 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 40 Pe 
9b.—Hight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 45 ~ 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 - 
| 9d.—Hight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 = 
9e.—LHigiit Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 - 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 - 


9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ,, 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower .............-£100 0 0 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Bet TACWGE. 2c0cccecescess £125 0 0O 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
eo” Nos. 9, 9a, Ob, 9c, Od, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


tee 


Organ Chatr, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stujfed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., axv 43, MOORGATS 
STREET, LONDON ; 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
No. 2. 
CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 Gs. 
MAHOGANY, 4&7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 8. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. ‘ 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 


Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 

Tremolo. Expression. 

Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 

Flute. Forté. 

And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 

Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. . sion, Basson. 

.| Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action, 
No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 


Tremolo, Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT,£76. 


Twenty-four Stops. (‘Iwo Keyboards.) 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas» 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 








207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


And at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFA#T, 
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NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





A Midnight Song. (Surg by Miss Helen D'Alton’. s.d 
J. L. Roeckel 4 0} 

Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ....E. Reyloff 4 0| 

Brilliant Fye3 (Der Schiénsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 3 0} 


Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 
J.G.C. Halley 4 0 | 
Curfew, ThE 0 ccccccccvccccccvcccocccece sO. W. Sm 8 0] 
Dreams of Home .. Sadetesdehuenaocesscce Gb Oe a ® 
Ever there! Sacred song. Written andcomposed by Linnet 3 0 
3 
3 
3 





Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C. Horn 
I’m thine for ever, (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 
Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez)..A. Whitley 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and | 
Composed by Annie Edmonds 3 0 

Joy will come To morrow ........++..++++..3. P, Monk 3 0 
My Sweet Annette. (Llustrated with portrait of Mame. 
Monbelli) .....+seccccceeccecceeescceeceseA. Lebeau 4 0} 
Peace, it is I! Sacred Song ...........0++..d0. P. Knight 8 | 

A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 

She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 4 0 


w 
o 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 








The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ................ 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Malle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 

I once hada weet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .........000-- 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 























The Dream Voyage, from “ Les Bavards” ...ceseseeae 8 0 
| ren ar 
In he South, ‘‘C’est L’Espagne,” ditto French and 
SN IN nintins 0s cdepanntsanscinieksioicene £9 
London, J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
Se Se, Se I on kc ants sane cevendsosevsacse ED 
Thoughts |! (Soprano) ........ ie oldatine deinnih shim 4 0 
si hints arn ceanokbcinnsevinisnde chasckeas Oe 
Twilight 4 0 
Three Lilies bes etoneesengietaboossndoes mates & 
Friends ............+.Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
London: J. B. Caamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY, 
Yorgotten. (Sung by Mr, Sims Reeves). In Eflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs, Ballad. (Temor) ........ccccsscscsoe 4 0 
Oft L wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .... o 40 
Wy GER Dore, “TINS Secs cc sdeseccccccnccesns £ © 
London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP. 

The night closes o'er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Mdlle. Liebhart) cosreresee @ @ 
Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 

London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART, 

The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ....ssseseceseee BO 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ..cessessecesessesee 8 0 

The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
ORE TOME) oc ccceccces aa win spaccecctccs wo 
For ever and for aye .........0.. 4 0 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY W. F. TAYLOR. 


The Plower-emd the Btar ovcccsassccccesececccctccsccsce SO 
eo TT eer ere 
Oat So tha Remi aie 0 0tseae ocids ccs000secs cccsssee Bi © 
The above six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


London. J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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Just Published. 


DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in A. 
e Price 4s, 


London and Brighton; Caauzn atid Co, 





| J. B, CRAMER & CO., West Srnzzr, & Western Roap, Briautow, 
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CRAMERS’ 
PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—Vviz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


CITY 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes - by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes .°. by COLLARD. 
Third ” Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth _,, Pianofortes . . by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth Pianofortes . by CRAMER. 
Sixth m= Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


Tn the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 
originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couuarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Kconomy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 


Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Cry. 
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N E W VAL S&S €&, 


PERFORMED AT THE STATE BALLS. 


"CELE: 


“GALATE A.” 


COMPOSED AND DEDICATED 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
BY 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, I.G, 





POST FREE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 





LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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Printed and Published by Jans Swirr, of 65 King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex. at the printing-office of Swarr & Co., 65, King-street aforesaid:—Friday, Oct, 25th, 1872 
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